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Secretary Dulles’ News Conference of April 1 


Press release 164 dated April 1 


Secretary Dulles: Iam ready for questions. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, yesterday was the Soviet an- 
nouncement about suspending nuclear tests. A 
lot of the practical aspects of this seem to be miss- 
ing. For example, do you have any information 
through diplomatic channels as to when the sus- 
pension would become effective and how long it 
would last, under what circumstances it might be 
terminated? If you don’t have such information, 
which would bear up details of it, are we correct 
in reading into yesterday’s statement the implica- 
tion that in your view this whole announcement 
is just phony? 


A. The last part is easier to answer than the 
first. We do not think that there is anything new 
of substance in the statement made yesterday by 
Mr. [Andrei A.] Gromyko [Soviet Foreign 
Minister]. 

To go to the earlier part of your question, we 
have no information through diplomatic channels 
or any other channels as to the details of the pro- 
posed suspension. The Soviets have just con- 
cluded their most intensive series of tests, and it 
would be normal, almost inevitable, that there 
would be a considerable lapse between that series 
of tests and the inauguration of a new series of 
tests. We have always found that that was in- 
evitable in our own practice. We have not had 
any tests for some little time. We are resuming 
some the latter part of this month, I believe. So 
that some periodic suspensions of testing are, from 
a technical standpoint, a necessity. 

Now the Soviets say that they will suspend test- 
ing but that, if we resume testing, they reserve the 
right to resume it. Now, of course, they know 


*For a Department statement on the Soviet announce- 
ment, see p. 646. 
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that we have this series of tests which has been 
planned and announced for many months and 
which will start in the very near future. There- 
fore, as far as the language of the pronouncement 
is concerned, they would be free to resume tests 
at any time in the light of the fact that we expect 
to begin testing within the next few weeks. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, what is the United States 
policy on the nuclear testing? For example, have 
any of the studies been concluded within the ad- 
ministration on the possibility of our halting sueh 
tests? 


A. We have always been willing to halt tests as 
part of a program which would lead to the effec- 
tive elimination of nuclear weapons from the 
arsenals of the nations. Now, the problem has been 
whether or not to suspend testing without any 
such elimination. That raises some very serious 
problems which have been known and discussed 
for some time. 

The actual situation today is that the Soviet 
Union has, as we have, enough large thermonuclear 
weapons to destroy the other and perhaps a large 
part of humanity. The Soviet Union is willing 
apparently to let it go at that. We are not willing 
to let it go at that. We want to do either of two 
things: either to cut down on this and to eliminate 
nuclear weapons effectively from the international 
arsenals, or, if that is not going to be done, to de- 
velop the weapons so that they can be effectively 
used as a defensive weapon without a mass destruc- 
tion of humanity. Either course seems to us to be 
one which we could choose. We prefer the first 
choice—have always preferred the first choice. 

The Baruch plan, offered some 10 years ago, 
would have prevented any thermonuclear atomic 
weapons. The Eisenhower proposals for atoms- 
for-peace, followed by the more detailed proposals 
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made in the Disarmament Subcommittee,? would 
have led to the gradual elimination under effective 
controls of nuclear weapons through the transfer 
from war stocks to peace stocks of the existing 
stockpiles. That is what we want; that is what 
we are going to try to get; but that, so far, the 
Soviet Union has rejected. 

Now if that rejection is final and we have to go 
along with this situation, then, as a country which 
is governed by humane considerations, which do 
not always apply to some other countries and gov- 
ernments, we want to get away, if we can, from 
having these weapons inevitably involve a vast 
destruction of humanity and turn them into 
smaller, tactical, cleaner weapons which can be 
used effectively for defensive purposes without this 
great possible danger to humanity. Also, I may 
say, develop their uses for peaceful purposes. 

Our first preference, of course, is the original 
preference indicated by the Baruch plan and by 
our more recent plans to have an effective way of 
getting rid of them. If you can’t do that, then the 
question is, do you keep them only in such shape 
that they then threaten the existence of humanity 
or do you refine them, develop them into distinc- 
tive, discriminating weapons which can be used 
defensively for military purposes? 


Q. Mr. Secretary, it was reported on the Moscow 
proposal in an Italian newspaper that Mr. Khru- 
shchev stated, “United States atomic bases under- 
mine Italy’s security because they might become 
a means for attacking other countries without 
Italian knowledge.” I wonder, Mr. Secretary, 
whether you care to say anything about such 
statements? 


A. The reference, I suppose, is to the possible 
establishment of intermediate-missiles bases in 
Italy? 


Q. Yes. 


A. I may say, if that is the case, first, there is 
no such agreement at the present time. And the 
pattern for any such agreements has been set by 
our arrangement with the United Kingdom,' 
where it is expressly stipulated that there cannot 
be any use of those bases except with the consent 
and participation of the Government of the 
United Kingdom, and the same would presumably 
apply to Italy. 


? BuLteTIN of Sept. 16, 1957, p. 451. 
* Tbid., Mar. 17, 1958, p. 418. 
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Development of Smaller, Cleaner Weapons 


Q. Mr. Secretary, what is your understanding 
from the scientific advice you have as to how long 
it would take, in terms of testing, for the United 
States to develop a weapon, a smaller, cleaner, 
tactical weapon, if that is the choice that has to 
be made? 


A. I don’t recall that any date has been put on 
this by our advisers. I think we will know a great 
deal more about it after the conclusion of the now 
projected series of tests. It is never possible in 
advance of testing to know just what the tests will 
show. But we would hope, at least, that much 
of the information that we want will be obtained 
from the present series of tests. 

Now there is another aspect of the matter, which 
probably will not be resolved by the present series 
of tests, and that is the possible use of nuclear 
power to create a defense against intercontinental 
or intermediate missiles. That is a phase of the 
matter which has not yet developed to a point 
where we would, I think, expect to get any defini- 
tive results out of the present series. But, as far 
as it relates to the making of smaller, cleaner 
weapons, it could very well be that that area 
would be pretty well exhausted by the present 
series of tests or perhaps supplementary tests that 
might be conducted entirely in a sealed compart- 
ment underground so that there would be no dan- 
ger at all of any fallout or effect on human life. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, do we have any evidence of 
the nature of this recent series of Soviet tests, 
specifically whether or not they may have tested 
the smaller, cleaner, defensive type of weapons 
you are talking about? 


A. Well, our knowledge, of course, depends 
upon what we pick up. And, for instance, we 
know what we know, but we don’t know what we 
don’t know. Now we cannot know whether or not 
there have been tests of which we have not gained 
any knowledge by the instruments that we have 
outside for detection purposes. The information 
that we have indicates that the tests have covered 
a considerable range from the smaller type meas- 
ured in kilotons to the larger type measured in 
megatons. But it is entirely possible that there 
have been tests of still smaller weapons—that we 
haven’t, perhaps, picked up yet. That we don’t 
know. 
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Q. Have any of these tests been announced 
within the Soviet Union—I mean, since February 
22? 


A. I think, in fact I am quite certain, that there 
has been no announcement made within the Soviet 
Union. There was one announcement made some 
months ago in the Soviet Union of a single test. 
But in the main these tests have been conducted 
in an atmosphere of complete secrecy, insofar as 
the Soviet Union could impose complete secrecy, 
and that has been total insofar as its own people 
have been concerned, with the one exception which, 
I think, occurred last fall. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, when you say there was no 
substance—I think that was the phrase you 
used—in this announcement of yesterday, what do 
you mean by that? 


A. What I mean by that is that it has added 
nothing to what has been known for quite a long 
time—that is, that the Soviet Union would like 
to bring about a cessation of testing on the part 
of the United States and itself and the United 
Kingdom and any third countries. They want to 
do that, however, quite apart from and unrelated 
to any program for doing away with the weapons 
themselves. Now they talk about banning the 
bomb and so forth, but they have neither proposed 
nor have they been willing to accept any program 
which would effectively bring about any diminu- 
tion in the accumulation of weapons stockpiles. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, didn’t they make such a pro- 
posal last August 29? 


A. No, not that I am aware of. We proposed 
a cutoff in the use of fissionable material. We also 
proposed that weapons stocks be diminished in 
some proportion to be agreed upon. We didn’t 
say on a basis of equality. We pointed out that 
probably we have larger stocks of fissionable ma- 
terial than the Soviets had and therefore that we 
would assume that their contribution from war 
stocks to peace stocks should be proportionately 
less than our own. But they have never accepted 
either of those proposals. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, in one of your previous com- 
ments I believe you said—you referred to the now 
projected series of tests. Is any thought being 
given to calling off these tests? 


A. No, no thought has been given to calling 
them off. 
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The Three-Power Declaration 

Q. Mr. Secretary, on another point: The word- 
ing of the three-power declaration, which was sent 
to Moscow yesterday, has given rise to some 
puzzlement as to whether the difference in lan- 
guage used indicates that the United States Gov- 
ernment has agreed to soften its position some- 
what on the kind of lower level talks that we 
envision. Could I ask, sir, whether it is still our 
position that lower level diplomatic discussions, 
either on an ambassadorial or a foreign-ministers 
level, which succeed in narrowing the differences 
on substantive foreign-policy questions, are neces- 
sary before we decide to go to a summit meeting? 


A. Yes, that is still our position, and I thought 
that that was made reasonably clear by the an- 
nouncement yesterday. It said, in effect, as I 
recall, that there was a need to try to reduce inter- 
national tensions and to settle some of the great 
problems of the world, and that, if a summit 
meeting would promote that result, it would be 
desirable. But before we could tell whether or 
not a summit meeting would produce that result, 
it would be necessary to have these exploratory 
talks at the level, first and primarily, of the am- 
bassadors—the diplomatic level—and then a meet- 
ing of foreign ministers shortly preceding a 
summit conference, if there was to be one. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, on the meeting of foreign 
ministers, that statement seemed to indicate that 
the foreign ministers would, if they met, merely 
set a place and a time and determine the composi- 
tion of the conference. Do you contemplate that 
the foreign ministers would meet to examine the 
issues, as it also states, in addition to doing these 
things which seem to be the same conditions as 
the Soviets have set down for a foreign ministers’ 


meeting ? 


A. We would expect that the exploration of the 
issues would be primarily conducted at diplomatic 
levels. That position of ours was made clear, I 
think, in our aids memoire of March 6th. At 
that time we referred to the Soviet suggestion that 
the meeting of foreign ministers would be limited 
to this, and we said we did not object to that as 
long as this work was done through diplomatic 
channels. And as a matter of fact I think I have 


‘For text, see p. 648. 
5 BULLETIN of Mar. 24, 1958, p. 457. 





made clear a good many times that a prolonged 
meeting of foreign ministers, which would have 
to discuss the pros and cons of all these issues, is 
the last thing in the world that I personally would 
want to get into. 


Propaganda Advantages Weighed 


Q. Mr. Secretary, regardless of the validity, or 
lack of it, of Mr. Gromyko’s announcement yes- 
terday, do you not agree that it is a fact that it 
has put us sharply—“us” meaning the West— 
sharply on the defensive, from a propaganda point 
of view? And is it not necessary for us to re- 
spond in a way beyond the initial apparent impact 
of calling it little more than an April Fool’s joke? 

A. I think that it has given them a certain 
propaganda victory, or at least a success, and I 
may say that in that respect we are not surprised. 

We had a meeting recently of the principal top 
officials involved in this situation with President 
Eisenhower. And we discussed very seriously this 
prospect and the question of whether it would be 
wise and prudent and in the best interests of the 
United States to try to steal a march on the Soviets 
by ourselves announcing a suspension of testing, 
at least foratime. We weighed very carefully all 
the pros and cons, and particularly some of these 
things that I have alluded to—the fact that unless 
there can be a program which goes to the heart 
of this problem, namely, the existence of nuclear 
weapons, we really ought to try to make these 
weapons into something that could be usable with- 
out vast human destruction and which could make 
progress toward their utility as more of a tactical 
weapon. 

Now I don’t say that they ever will be a very 
nice thing to be hit by. But it wasn’t very nice 
to be hit by all the bombing that hit Berlin or by 
the fire bombs that were dropped on Tokyo. But 
there is a difference between a weapon which will 
destroy on impact a very considerable area and a 
weapon which through fallout will destroy or im- 
pair human life through areas of a thousand miles 
or more of diameter. We considered this prob- 
lem, and we decided that we could not, in fairness 
to our responsibilities and our duties to the Ameri- 
can people, perhaps to humanity, desist in a pro- 
gram which we believe to be sound, merely for 
propaganda advantages. We deliberately ac- 
cepted this propaganda thrust, knowing we were 
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going to have to take it, rather than do something 
which we felt was basically unsound. 

Now we operate, I think, under some disad- 
vantages from a propaganda standpoint. We op- 
erate under conditions that are totally different 
from those which surround the Soviet Union. 

We operate, as is visible right here, in terms 
of a free and independent and highly intelligent 
press. If I came before you with something that 
was a phony, you would recognize it in a minute 
and tear it apart publicly. 

We operate in terms of an opposition political 
party, which is alert and prepared to expose, here 
at home and for reporting abroad, anything which 
does not seem to be thoroughly sound. 

We operate in terms of an American public 
opinion which is highly intelligent and properly 
critical of its Government—when I say “critical,” 
I don’t mean necessarily antagonistic but which 
holds government up to high standards. 

And we operate with allies who have to be con- 
sulted; they are not just dummies that we can 
lay down the law to, like the Soviet satellites 
are. 

Now all of those conditions make it very diffi- 
cult for us to carry on a type of propaganda 
such as the Soviets carry on. I don’t say that we 


are doing the best job that we can do—I know 


we are not; we ought to do it better. But I do 
say that we face conditions which are totally dif- 
ferent from those of the Soviet Union, and I 
thank God that we do. I wouldn’t for a minute 
give up, in order to get a propaganda advantage 
in the world, any of these things I have talked 
about. I wouldn’t give up our free press; I 
wouldn’t give up our intelligent political opposi- 
tion; I wouldn’t give up the dedication of the 
American people to high principles; and I 
wouldn’t give up our allies’ being free people that 
we have to work with, persuade, consult with, 
and we just can’t shoot from the hip without re- 
gard to their views. 

Now I think these things which we cherish so 
much, which are an inherent part of our free 
world, have to be retained and not sacrificed in an 
effort to get propaganda advantage. And, in- 
deed, I don’t think we could get a pure propa- 
ganda advantage in the face of those conditions 
of our free society, which we honor and cherish 
and which we would never forgo merely to get 
conditions for a more effective propaganda. 
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I recall back in the United Nations in °49, I 
think it was, when Mr. Vyshinsky made a great 
speech. He said, “We are not using atomic en- 
ergy for war purposes; we are only using atomic 
energy to move mountains, to shift rivers, for 
irrigation purposes,” and so forth and so on. 
Why, it was just a wonderful speech. There 
wasn’t a single word of truth in it, and it was 
never printed, of course, in the Soviet Union. 

Well, do we want to have conditions where we 
can pull off propaganda stunts of that sort? 
Surely we do not. 

Here you had yesterday the Head of the Gov- 
ernment of the Soviet Union quietly removed— 
not a word of praise, not a word of blame, not 
a word of explanation. He just goes back to 
being a teller in a bank. (Laughter) Well, we 
don’t want conditions like that in this country. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, could you tell us whether 
this meeting of which you spoke was last week? 


A. Well now, when you fix me on the date, I 
can’t say. It was within 10 days or 2 weeks. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, returning to those alterna- 
tives that you outlined at the beginning, are we 
to understand you to mean that, when we have 
achieved a smaller, cleaner, tactical bomb, we will 
then be prepared to eliminate from our atomic 
arsenal the megaton bombs and the kiloton bombs? 


A. Well, this operation that I refer to involves 
a considerable making over of existing weapons 
into smaller or cleaner weapons. In other words, 
it is a process of transformation. You don’t 
throw them away; the material is too valuable. 


Q. But will we not retain any of the megaton 
bombs and kiloton bombs in the arsenal? 


A. I just don’t know what the program is in 
that respect, and it is quite a long ways off be- 
fore we could get to that, and I think that is a 
rather academic question at the moment. I as- 
sume we might retain some, but that will be a 
military decision, probably to be made maybe 5 
or 10 years from now. 


Question of Sharing Nuclear Information 

Q. Mr. Secretary, there is considerable doubt 
on the Hill about the administration’s proposal 
to share nuclear military information with allied 
governments. The chief point of opposition ap- 
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pears to be a fear that this will encourage the 
development of fourth-country nuclear powers. 
Can you give any assurance that it is not this 
Government’s intention to do anything that would 
help fourth nuclear powers, beginning with 
France? 


A. The program which we have, which per- 
mits of sharing some of our nuclear knowledge 
with our allies, is not designed to, nor would it 
be used primarily to, expand the number of coun- 
tries which have nuclear weapons. However, the 
idea that we can stop that expansion by trying 
to keep our information secret is illusory. To- 
day, with atomic material increasingly being used 
for power purposes around the world, with in- 
creasing knowledge about the art, it is no great 
trick. It takes some money, but almost anybody 
who has enough money and some reasonably ed- 
ucated scientists can make at least a crude atomic 
or nuclear weapon, and the crude ones are the 
worst from the standpoint of their damaging ef- 
fect on vast masses of people. 

I believe myself that a program which enables 
the United States with discrimination to share its 
knowledge is more apt to keep the development of 
nuclear weapons under control than a very futile 
effort, thinking that we can stop this movement 
by not sharing our knowledge. And, of course, 
not sharing our knowledge with some countries— 
like the United “ingdom, which has already got 
a program of this sort—strikes me as a complete 
folly. All that it does is it calls for a vast du- 
plication of expense. It is very silly for the 
United Kingdom, which is cooperating with us 
in this type of program, to have to spend hun- 
dreds of millions of pounds to learn something 
which we can give it for nothing, and then we 
may have to help them out economically in order 
to make up for the unnecessary financial burden 
that we imposed upon them for nuclear weapons. 


Inter-American Relations 


Q. Mr. Secretary, on the subject of inter- 
American relations, the current opinion of Presi- 
dents of Latin America is that they want more 
vigorous aid as well as private investment from the 
United States, and also there is a great preoccupa- 


*For a statement by Deputy Under Secretary Murphy, 
see ibid., Feb. 24, 1958, p. 312. 
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tion with the present slump in raw-materials prices 
and with the threats of duties on some of their ex- 
ports in the United States. Would you care to 


comment on this and to tell us perhaps what you're 
thinking in terms of meeting these problems? 


A. We are quite aware of this concern, and in- 
deed we share it. This decline in the prices for 
raw materials hits not only them but it also hits 
us in many respects. And the problem of how to 
deal with it is a difficult one which is being studied 
actively by Mr. Dillon, our Deputy for Economic 
Affairs, by the Secretary of the Treasury, by the 
Export-Import Bank, and by other agencies of the 
Government. Whenever a recession occurs which 
carries with it a decline in the price of raw ma- 
terials, that is particularly injurious to countries 
which do not have a diversified economy and which 
depend primarily upon a one- or two-crop export. 
We are very sympathetic with the problems that 
arise there. The situation has happened before. 
But I think that we will be alert to do what we can 
to take care of the need by trying to minimize re- 
strictions on their exports to the United States and 
by trying to take care of their needs to import from 
the United States, perhaps through the Export- 
Import Bank, which is designed partly for that 
purpose. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, can I go back to a previous 
question that you answered, referring to the meet- 
ing with the President, at which you discussed the 
possibility of suspending tests. Was that occasion 
the first time that the administration seriously dis- 
cussed the matter, or was the administration, as it 
was reported, discussing it at the time during the 
campaign in °56 when Adlai Stevenson made his 
proposal to suspend tests? 


A. I would say that this possibility of suspend- 
ing tests has been almost under constant review 
for the last 2 or 3 years and that this particular 
meeting was nothing unique or unusual. This 
particular meeting was a review of the situation 
occasioned by our foreknowledge that probably the 
Soviets, as soon as they completed their tests, 
would make some kind of a gesture which would 
have propaganda effect but would not, in fact, 
have any practical effect, as far as we can judge, 
upon what they would be doing. 

As I said, they would naturally suspend tests 
upon the completion of one series until they were 
ready for another. And to say that they will re- 
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sume, if we go on with our tests, is virtually to say 
that they are going to resume. Therefore there 
was nothing in it but propaganda. But we recog- 
nized that it was a propaganda move which could 
have, probably would have, considerable effect. 
The question was whether we should try to meet it. 
For the reason that I have given, we couldn’t meet 
it the way they meet it. They met it by saying 
things that don’t have any substance. We can’t 
and wouldn’t want to meet it by saying things that 
don’t have any real substance. Under our form 
of society we can’t do it, I may say. 

I referred to some of the elements which are 
permanent in our society, I hope, which prevent 
that kind of thing. I want to say also that never 
have I known a man who was so dedicated to truth 
and sincerity and faith in the goodness of man as 
President Eisenhower. When he deals with these 
things, you get a standard of judgment which is 
just so remote from any consideration of pure 
propaganda or phoniness that it just can’t exist in 
the same room with him. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, there is a widespread feeling 
that the United States is more than just a little 
favorable toward the rebels on Sumatra. Would 
you say, please, what our feeling is toward the rebel 
movement on Sumatra and if there is any further 
thought being given to the blockade which exists 
on both sides of Sumatra? 


A. The United States views this trouble in Su- 
matra as an internal matter. We try to be ab- 
solutely correct in our international proceedings 
and attitude toward it. And I would not want to 
say anything which might be looked upon as a 
departure from that high standard. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, do we have any information 
that the Indonesian Central Government has re- 
ceived aid from the Soviets? 


A. Yes, we do have. 


Israel-United Arab Republic Border Dispute 

Q. Mr. Secretary, in view of the recent flareups 
along the border between Israel and the Syrian 
part of the United Arab Republic, are you con- 
sidering the advisability of proposing to station 
the United Nations Emergency Forces along that 
border too? 


A. I don’t know of any consideration being 
given to that proposal at the present time. I would 
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hope, and we have considerable reason to hope, that 
this matter can be settled through the United Na- 
tions machinery that is already there. You see, the 
problem arises primarily from the fact that there 
is this work being done. An irrigation project is 
under way. The question is, does it or does it not 
impinge upon the demilitarized zone? 

Now, the precise limits of the demilitarized zone 
are not altogether clear. And what you're talking 
about is a question of, as I understand it, a few 
hundred yards. There is a plan to have a survey 
made which would permit of delimiting with 
greater accuracy just exactly what are the boun- 
daries of the neutralized zone, and there is an in- 
dication of the willingness of the Israeli Govern- 
ment to comply with whatever is the result of that 
survey. So I would hope that the matter could be 
worked out in an amicable way and without such a 
rather major operation that would be required to 
establish new units of the UNEF in that area. 


Q . Mr. Secretary, could we follow up an earlier 
question? You replied “yes” when the question 
was asked if you had any information as to Soviet 
shipments of arms to the Central Government of 
Indonesia. 


A. Wait a minute, I don’t think it was a question 
of shipments of arms. 


Q. Shipment of aid. 
A. Aid, yes. 


Q. Well, sir, could you then answer the question, 
will you explain what information you have about 
this aid, what type it is, and the extent of it? 


A. Well, there was a credit of $100 million which 
was opened in favor of the Government of In- 
donesia by the Soviet Union some months ago. 
That credit is now being drawn upon in terms of 
various supplies, first of which, as far as I am 
aware, are certain ships which have recently ar- 
rived in Djakarta. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, it was announced yesterday, 
I believe, that large areas of the Soviet Union, in- 
cluding the Ukraine and the Caucasus and South- 
west Asian area, have been banned to travel by 
foreigners. Have we any information as to why 
or what's going on? That is apparently a large 
area. 


A. No, I have not heard from our intelligence 
people any analysis of that. 
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Effect of Canadian Elections 

Q. Mr. Secretary, what effect do you see the 
Canadian election results having upon United 
States—Canadian relations? 


A. I think that, whatever the outcome of the 
elections might have been, there would have been 
a continuance of the good relations which we have 
been having with the Government of Canada and 
which we expect to have. In saying that, I don’t 
deny the fact that there are between us problems; 
there always have been problems between us. I 
mentioned them here before in some detail. The 
working out of those problems is something to 
which we must dedicate ourselves, and will. But 
we know from recent experiences with the Con- 
servative Government since it has been in power 
that their Government is composed of men of good 
will—we know that ours is too. And we are con- 
fident that any problems there are will be worked 
out because we are all, both sides, dedicated to the 
proposition that we must get along together. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, in the event of a shift of mega- 
ton bombs to smaller bombs, what then happens to 
the policy of massive retaliation when the United 
States moves on the offensive and deals out wide- 
spread destruction? 


A. Well, I don’t know what you mean by the 
United States moving to the offensive. We never 
intend to initiate any attack, and the question is, if 
we are attacked, what do we do? When I say “we 
are attacked,” that includes our allies, to whose 
defense we are committed. Now, obviously, I 
would say that, if there is an attack upon us which 
involves a massive use of nuclear weapons, we 
would respond in kind. If the attack is of a kind 
which could be dealt with by smaller weapons and 
if we have them—and that is one of the things that 
we are exploring through these tests—then it 
could be dealt with in that way and would not in- 
volve this interchange of nuclear weapons so 
dangerous to such vast segments of humanity. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, Mr. Khrushchev, in an inter 
view with the Italian newspaper 11 Tempo on Fri 
day, made this comment about a summit. He said 
“The Government of the Soviet Union has been 
blamed for not having lived up to its promises, but 
it must be noted that the Soviet Union at no time 
promised reunification of Germany through free 
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elections as Secretary Dulles and others imagine.” 
Could you comment on that, sir? 


A Well, I can only comment by reciting, I think 
with substantial accuracy, the exact words which 
Mr. Khrushchev agreed on, and those were: they 
agreed—that means the participants at the summit 
conference—that Germany should be reunified by 
free elections in conformity with the national in- 
terests of the German people and of European se- 
curity.” Now, there was certainly some agreement 
there because the very word “agreed” is used in 
that particular statement. And it is also demon- 
strable that nothing has happened as a result of 
that agreement. Therefore, it seems to me that the 
conclusion from those two facts is that somebody 
has welshed on an agreement. 


Q. Thank you, sir. 


Ninth Anniversary of NATO 


Message of Secretary Dulles 


Press release 170 dated April 4 


Following is the text of a message from Secre- 
tary Dulles to the Secretary General of NATO, 
Paul-Henri Spaak, on the occasion of the ninth 
anniversary of the North Atlantic Treaty. 


I send you and your colleagues on the North 
Atlantic Council warmest good wishes on the 
ninth anniversary of the signing of the North 
Atlantic Treaty. 

At this time it is, I believe, particularly im- 
portant to recall the great progress made by 
NATO during the past nine years. It is doubtful 
that human history records any instance in which 
a group of independent states, through collective 
action, have accomplished so much in so brief a 
period. 

While recalling the achievements of the past we 
look to the promises and the challenges of the fu- 
ture. We must constantly seek to strengthen the 
bonds of understanding and cooperation that hold 


"For text of the directive issued to the Big Four Foreign 
Ministers at the conclusion of the Heads of Government 
Meeting at Geneva, July 18-23, 1955, see ibid., Aug. 1, 
1955, p. 176. 
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us together. We must maintain our defensive 
strength. We must continue, with patience and 
determination, our search for a just and lasting 
peace. 

There can be no doubt that the strength and 
unity achieved through NATO has already 
greatly lessened the danger of war. But the peace 
we seek means more than the mere absence of war. 
It should be a positive condition of justice and 
well-being. 

As we have shown we are willing to seize every 
reasonable opportunity of advancing the cause of 
a just peace through genuine negotiations. While 
we continue our search for the reality of peace, 
I am confident that we will steadfastly refuse to 
be satisfied with the mere mirage. 

NATO’s past record gives us every reason for 
confidence that our Alliance will prove successful 
in meeting the challenges of the future. As we 
enter this tenth year, I reaffirm the dedication of 
the United States to the principles and purposes 
of NATO. I would also like to send our special 
thanks to you and to the entire International 
Staff for the devoted work done in the past year. 


U.S. Views on Soviet Announcement 
of Cessation of Bomb Tests 


Following is a Department statement of March 
31 regarding an announcement by the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics that it would terminate 
tests in the Soviet Union of all types of atomic 
and nuclear weapons. 


DEPARTMENT STATEMENT 


Press release 158 dated March 31 


The Soviet statement about nuclear testing will, 
of course, be studied in detail. But some general 
observations can be made at once. 

The Soviet statement comes on the heels of an 
intensive series of secret Soviet tests. They 
should arouse world opinion to the need to deal 
in an orderly and dependable way with the test- 
ing and related aspects of the disarmament prob- 
lem. 

Soviet official propaganda incessantly seeks to 
create abroad the image of a peace-loving Soviet 
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Government. But that same Government openly 
defies the United Nations with respect to both the 
substance and the procedure of disarmament. 

The charter of the United Nations gives that 
organization broad authority with reference to 
principles of disarmament and the regulation of 
armaments. In the exercise of that authority the 
United Nations General Assembly has, by an 
overwhelming vote, approved a comprehensive 
first-stage disarmament proposal and called on 
the nations concerned to begin at once technical 
studies as to how these proposals might be car- 
ried out... These studies included the studies 
needed for a supervised suspension of nuclear 
testing. The United States stands ready in- 
stantly to respond to that resolution. But the 
Soviet Union refuses to comply. 

The same General Assembly reconstituted and 
enlarged its Disarmament Commission. The 
United States wants that Commission to carry 
out its mandate. But the Soviet Union boycotts 
the Commission. 

The charter makes the Security Council re- 
sponsible for formulating plans for the establish- 
ment of a system for the regulation of armaments. 
The United States has recently proposed to the 
Soviet Union that this responsibility be dis- 
charged.? But the Soviet Union refuses to co- 
operate. 

The Soviet Government declines to deal with 
the subject of armament in any of the several 
ways prescribed by the United Nations Charter. 
It prefers elusive formulations of its own. 

It is elemental that free nations which want to 
remain free will not, and should not, forgo their 
indispensable collective capacity to deter and de- 
fend against aggression merely in reliance on a 
Soviet statement of intentions for which there is 
no system of verification, which can be evaded in 
secrecy and altered at will. 

The United States again calls on the Soviet 
Union to deal with the vital problem of disarma- 
ment in an orderly way, in accordance with the 

Jnited Nations Charter, to which the signature 
of the Soviet Union is affixed. That charter con- 
stitutes a solemn agreement. If it is nullified by 
the Soviet Union, why should the world place con- 
fidence in new Soviet engagements ? 


* BULLETIN of Dec 16, 1957, p. 961. 
? Thid., Mar. 31, 1958, p. 516. 
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TEXT OF SOVIET DECREE: 


The question of the cessation of atomic and hydrogen 
weapon tests gains a greater significance for the cause of 
peace and the welfare of the people with every year and 
with every month. At the present moment the cessa- 
tion of tests is demanded by the overwhelming majority 
of the world’s population. 

Despite the fact that for many years now people have 
persisted in their demands for the termination of these 
tests, the tests continue to be held, a circumstance which 
leads to the creation of new types of lethal nuclear 
weapons, increases the concentration of radioactive ele- 
ments in air and soil, poisons human organisms, and 
threatens the normal development of further generations. 

The Soviet Union has made persistent and consistent 
efforts aimed at reaching agreement with the powers in 
possession of atomic and hydrogen weapons, on the sub- 
ject of immediate and unconditional termination of 
nuclear tests. For this purpose the U.S.S.R. Supreme 
Soviet and the Soviet Government reiterated over the 
past few years concrete proposals for terminating the 
tests, on the basis of which an accord on this matter 
could have been achieved a long time ago. 

In the appeal to the U.S. Congress and the British Par- 
liament of May 10, 1957,‘ the U.S.S.R. Supreme Soviet 
called upon the U.S. Congress and the British Parliament 
to cooperate in concluding an agreement between the 
governments of the U.S.S.R., the United States, and Great 
Britain on an immediate termination of the experimental 
explosion of atomic and hydrogen bombs. At its last 
session, in December 1957, the U.S.S.R. Supreme Soviet, 
expressing the striving of the Soviet people toward 
peace, proposed that the U.S.S.R., Great Britain, and the 
United States take upon themselves the obligation to ter- 
minate, from Jan. 1, 1958, all tests of atomic and hy- 
drogen weapons. 

However, the United States and Great Britain did not 
respond to these proposals of the U.S.S.R. Consequently, 
experimental explosions of atomic and hydrogen bombs 
are continuing in various parts of the globe as before, a 
fact which bears witness to the further intensification in 
the field of production of ever more dangerous types of 
mass destruction weapons. 

Guided by the endeavor to make a practical beginning 
to a universal termination of atomic and hydrogen 
weapon tests, and thus to make the first step in the di- 
rection of the final salvation of mankind from the threat 
of destructive atomic war, the U.S.S.R. Supreme Soviet 
decides : 

1. To terminate tests in the Soviet Union of all types 
of atomic and nuclear weapons. The U.S.S.R. Supreme 
Soviet expects that the parliaments of other states in 
possession of atomic and hydrogen weapons will, on their 


* Passed by the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. on Mar. 
81 following an address by the Soviet Foreign Minister, 
Andrei A. Gromyko. 
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part, do everything in their power in order that experi- 
mental explosions of these types of weapons will be termi- 
nated also in those countries. 

2. To charge the U.S.S.R. Council of Ministers with 
undertaking the necessary measures aimed at the imple- 
mentation of the first point of this decision and with 
making an approach to the governments of other states 
possessing atomic and hydrogen weapons with an appeal 
for the adoption of analogous measures so as to secure 
the termination of atomic and hydrogen tests everywhere 
and forever. 

Should the other powers that possess atomic and hydro- 
gen weapons continue to test these weapons, then the Gov- 
ernment of the Soviet Union will, understandably, act 
freely in the question of the testing of atomic and hydro- 
gen weapons in the Soviet Union, in conformity with the 
above mentioned circumstances, and bearing the interests 
of the security of the Soviet Union in mind. 

The U.S.S.R. Supreme Soviet sincerely hopes that the 
initiative of the Soviet Union for the cessation of nuclear 
weapons tests will receive due support from the parlia- 
ments of other states and is profoundly convinced that 
if, in response to the decision of the Soviet Union, other 
states possessing nuclear weapons should in their turn 
cease testing these weapons, then by this very act an im- 
portant practical stride will have been taken on the road 
to the consolidation of peace and the strengthening of 
the security of all peoples. 

Such a step would undoubtedly have great significance 
as regards the restoring of the whole of the international 
situation to health and would be conducive to the libera- 
tion of mankind from oppressive alarm for the fate of 
the world, for the fate of future generations. 


The Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. Moscow, the Kremlin, 
Mar. 31, 1958. 


Western Powers Issue Declaration 
on Summit Meeting 


Following is a Department announcement with 
the text of a three-power declaration regarding a 
summit meeting (press release 159), together with 
aletter of March 3 from Soviet Premier Bulganin 
to President Fisenhower and a Soviet aide mem- 
otre of March 24. 


DEPARTMENT ANNOUNCEMENT, MARCH 31 


The following is the text of an identical declara- 
tion presented to the Soviet Government at noon 
today, e.s.t., by the British, French, and United 
States Ambassadors in Moscow. 

The declaration has received the unanimous 
approval of the Council of the North Atlantic Al- 
liance. It expresses the common position of the 
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member countries of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. 


TEXT OF THREE-POWER DECLARATION 


The present international situation requires that 
a serious attempt be made to reach agreement on 
the main problems affecting attainment of peace 
and stability in the world. In the circumstances 
a summit meeting is desirable if it would provide 
opportunity for conducting serious discussions of 
major problems and would be an effective means 
of reaching agreement on significant subjects. 

It is clear that, before a summit meeting can 
meet in these conditions, preparatory work is 
required. 

This preparatory work could best be performed 
by exchanges through diplomatic channels lead- 
ing to a meeting between foreign ministers. 

The main purpose of this preparatory work 
should be to examine the position of the various 
governments on the major questions at issue be- 
tween them and to establish what subjects should 
be submitted for examination by heads of govern- 
ment. It would not be the purpose of these pre- 
paratory talks to reach decisions but to bring out, 
by general discussion, the possibilities of 
agreement. 


The foreign ministers, assuming they have con- 
cluded the preparatory work to their satisfac- 
tion, would reach agreement on the date and place 


of the summit meeting and decide on its 
composition. 

If this procedure is acceptable to the Soviet 
Government, it is suggested that diplomatic ex- 
changes should start in Moscow in the second 
half of April. 


LETTER OF PREMIER BULGANIN TO PRESIDENT 
EISENHOWER, MARCH 3 


Official translation 


DeaR Mr. PRESIDENT: I have received your message of 
February 15,‘ and I deem it necessary to express some 
views regarding the questions touched upon in your 
message. 

It has been almost three months since the Soviet Gov- 
ernment, concerned about the development of the inter- 
national situation, which development is dangerous to the 
cause of peace, made a proposal to convene a conference 
of top government officials to solve a number of problems 
of immediate urgency and to determine through joint 


For text, see BULLETIN of Mar. 10, 1958, p. 373. 
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efforts effective methods of easing international tension 
and of ending the “cold war” situation. 

It is obvious even now that the idea of conducting 
negotiations at the highest level has met with approval 
and support on the part of governments and wide public 
circles in many countries. This is all the more under- 
standable because the supreme interests of all peoples— 
the interests of the preservation and strengthening of 
peace—insistently demand that an end be put to a fur- 
ther drift toward war, that the atmosphere of suspicion, 
threats, and military preparations be dispelled, and that 
a path of peaceful coexistence and businesslike coopera- 
tion of all states be embarked upon. 

In our letters to each other during recent months we 
have exchanged views in regard to the holding of a sum- 
mit conference, and I consider that this exchange of views 
has had a positive significance and has played a definite 
role in the preparation of such a meeting. Above all, our 
correspondence has shown that the governments of our 
two countries hold the general opinion that a conference 
of top government officials is desirable.and that its suc- 
cessful outcome can exert a favorable influence on the 
entire international situation. Furthermore, we have had 
an opportunity to present in a preliminary way our views 
with regard to a number of specific problems, which is 
useful in itself, since it facilitates the search for a mu- 
tually acceptable basis of negotiations. 

In your message of February 15 you state, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the Soviet Government insists that only its 
own proposals be discussed by the participants in the 
conference and that it refuses to consider the questions 
proposed for discussion by the Government of the United 
States. This is, however, an altogether erroneous inter- 
pretation of the position of the Soviet Government. Ac- 
tually, the presentation of problems which we propose for 
discussion at a summit meeting has by no means been 
dictated by any special interests of the Soviet Union. 
They are internetional problems which have not arisen 
just today, problems the solution of which has been long 
awaited and demanded by the peoples. 

Are the American people less interested than the people 
of the Soviet Union or of other countries, for example, in 
a renunciation by states of the use of atomic and hydrogen 
bombs, in having nuclear weapons tests terminated at long 
last or in having the states take coordinated measures 
toward preventing a surprise attack? Are the British 
and French, the inhabitants of West Germany, or the Bel- 
gians less interested than the Russians, Poles, Czechs, or 
the inhabitants of East Germany in the conclusion of a 
nonaggression pact between NATO member states and 
the parties to the Warsaw Treaty, or in the initiation by 
both sides, by mutual agreement, of a reduction in the 
number of foreign troops in Germany, or in creating in 
the center of Europe a wide zone which would be free of 
nuclear weapons and excluded from the sphere of the 
use of atomic, hydrogen, and rocket weapons? Can one 
believe that only the Soviet Union of all the states is in- 
terested in the creation of a healthier international politi- 
cal atmosphere, to which end it is necessary to stop the 
War propaganda which is poisoning the minds of the 
people in a number of countries? It is also quite obvious 
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that it would be in the interest of all states to have a free 
development of international trade based on the principle 
of mutual advantage without any artificial barriers, and 
to stabilize the situation in the Near and Middle East 
through a renunciation by the great powers of any inter- 
ference in the internal affairs of the countries in that 
area, which more than once has already been a hotbed 
of dangerous conflicts. 

We believe it is the duty of all statesmen who are really 
concerned over the fate of the world to contribute in 
every possible way toward achieving an agreement on 
these pressing problems. There are no insurmountable 
obstacles to the solution of all these problems. Only one 
thing is required—a willingness of the participants in 
the negotiations to display realism and a desire actually 
to achieve a relaxation of international tension, which 
things are so necessary under present conditions. 

The only factor that motivates the Soviet Government 
in its proposal for consideration of these problems is 
the conviction that under present conditions it would be 
best to begin a general lessening of international tension 
by solving the most immediate problems, which could be 
completely solved even now without harm to the interests 
of any individual state. We see a confirmation of the 
correctness of this viewpoint in the fact that the Soviet 
Union’s proposals have found a sympathetic response 
and support on the part of governments and wide public 
circles in many countries, both in the East and in the 
West. 

Furthermore, we by no means believe, nor have we ever 
stated, that only the topics proposed for discussion by 
the Soviet Union can be considered at a summit meeting. 
I should like to remind you that in our proposals of Janu- 
ary 8* there was a direct statement concerning the willing- 
ness of the Soviet Government also to discuss, by mutual 
agreement, such additional constructive proposals con- 
tributing to a termination of the “cold war” as might be 
presented by the other participants in the meeting. 

However, this does not mean that we can agree to dis- 
cuss matters that are in the sphere of internal affairs of 
other states, the consideration of which could have no 
results other than a still further aggravation of the rela- 
tions between states. Precisely in this category belong 
such matters as the situation in the countries of Eastern 
Europe and the unification intuv a single state of the 
German Democratic Republic and the Federal Republic of 
Germany. You, Mr. President, are familiar with the 
viewpoint of the Soviet Government in this respect, and it 
is hardly necessary to speak of this again in detail. A 
discussion of such questions would mean inadmissible 
interference in the internal affairs of sovereign states, 
to which the Soviet Union will never in any case agree. 
The legitimate question arises as to why proposals are 
directed to the Soviet Government to discuss the internal 
affairs of third countries that are sovereign states and 
with which both the United States of America and the 
Soviet Union have normal diplomatic relations. In faet, 
if the Government of the U.S.A. has any uncertainties 
with regard to the internal structure of this or that coun- 
try of Eastern Europe, there exists, as you are aware, a 
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practice, developed through the centuries, of clarifying 
such questions not by interfering in the internal affairs 
of other countries but by making use of ordinary diplo- 
matic channels. We do not consider it possible to assume 
the role of judges and decide questions pertaining to the 
internal structure of other countries. We are likewise 
unable to recognize such a right for any other state, and 
we consider inadmissible not only the discussion but even 
the mere presentation of such questions. 

We have no doubt that if someone were to propose an 
international conference for the discussion of the internal 
political situation in France, Italy, Turkey, Canada, or in 
the United States itself, for example, such a proposal 
would meet with the most emphatic objection on your part. 
To include questions of this kind in the agenda of a summit 
conference would certainly mean foredooming this con- 
ference to failure, and this we do not desire at all. 

I should like to add that, if we, for our part, put forward 
a number of questions which in the opinion of the Soviet 
Government should be considered at the conference, we do 
not at all consider the list of these questions definitive. 
As I have already communicated to you, Mr. President, 
the Soviet Government has always been prepared to dis- 
cuss also at a summit conference, by common consent, any 
other constructive proposals for ending the “cold war” 
that might be submitted by other participants at the 
eonference. 

My colleagues and I have closely studied the considera- 
tions contained in your messages. The Soviet Government 
agrees to discuss the following questions as well at a 
summit conference: 

We are prepared to discuss the questions of prohibiting 
the use of outer space for military purposes and the liqui- 
dation of alien military bases on foreign territories. I 
think you will agree that the reaching of an agreement on 
this important question would greatly reduce the danger 
of a sudden outbreak of war and would be an important 
step toward ensuring conditions for a tranquil and peace- 
ful life. among nations. 

The Soviet Government also considers it possible to dis- 
cuss the matter of concluding a German peace treaty. 
We propose that the governments of the German Demo- 
cratic Republic and the Federal Republic of Germany be 
invited to participate in the discussion of this problem. 
Of course, the problem of uniting the G.D.R. and the F.R.G. 
in a single state, which falls completely within the compe- 
tence of these two German states, cannot, as the Soviet 
Government has already stated repeatedly, be the subject 
of discussion at the forthcoming summit conference. 

We agree that at a summit conference there should also 
be a discussion of the questions of developing ties and 
eontacts among countries. The Soviet Government has 
invariably been in favor of every possible development of 
such contacts. It shares the views expressed in your 
message of February 15 concerning the importance of such 
contacts. I should like to emphasize that for its part the 
Soviet Government attaches great significance to the 
maintenance of systematic personal contacts between top 
government officials for the exchange of views concerning 
current international problems in the interests of improv- 
ing relations between states and of strengthening mutual 
trust and consolidating universal peace. 
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Likewise, We are not opposed to having an exchange of 
views regarding ways of strengthening the U.N.; we have 
merely expressed certain considerations of principle which 
we have in this respect. 

I have already had occasion to explain why we consider 
unacceptable the proposal that our two governments re 
nounce the principle of unanimity of the permanent mem- 
bers of the U.N. Security Council in deciding certain 
questions in that body. We cannot agree at all with the 
claim that the only thing in question is the procedural 
aspect of the matter, although, as is well known, this 
aspect also has important significance in settling great 
political problems. We are firmly convinced that the 
implementation of measures proposed by you would in 
practice lead to the use of the Security Council in the 
interests of one or several powers to the detriment of the 
interests of other states, to undermining the various prin- 
ciples of unanimity of the great powers which have the 
basie responsibility for maintaining international peace, 
that principle on which the U.N. is founded and which 
represents the basic guarantee for the normal activity and 
the very existence of the U.N. It is a well-known fact 
that in the development of this principle the Government 
of the U.S.A. itself played an active role. One cannot 
fail to see that at the present time the preservation of 
this principle is still more necessary than it was thirteen 
years ago, when the U.N. was created. 

The Soviet Government has set forth its viewpoint, not 
only concerning problems subject to discussion but also 
regarding the participants, the time of convening, and 
certain other problems. Unfortunately, we do not yet 
know the viewpoint of the Government of the U.S.A. con- 
cerning these matters; there is no mention of this even 
in your message of February 15. 

As to the method of preparation for the conference, the 
necessity for which has now been expressed by the heads 
of the governments of all the largest states, the Soviet 
government feels that all ways and means should be used 
that might expedite such preparations. It seems to us 
that an agreement can be reached through diplomatic 
channels on certain questions relating thereto, and these 
opportunities should, of course, be utilized. At the same 
time we take into account the fact that the Government 
of the United States and certain other governments have 
declared themselves in favor of calling a Foreign Min- 
isters’ conference as one of the preparatory measures for 
a summit conference. If you consider that a Foreign 
Ministers’ conference would serve and would help to ex- 
pedite the convening of a conference of top government 
officials with the participation of the heads of govern- 
ment, then we are prepared to comply with such a desire. 
We are proceeding on the premise that the convening of 
a summit conference as soon as possible fulfills the hopes 
of all peoples. 

Since the parties agree on the desirability of expedit- 
ing the preparation of a summit conference, we propose 
to call a Foreign Ministers’ meeting in April, and we 
consider that it should prepare the agenda for a summit 
conference, determine who should participate in it, and 
decide when and where it should be held. It would be 
advisable to decide all these questions as soon as possible. 
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I must say, Mr. President, that the present state of 
preparation of the summit conference causes us definite 
concern. The lack of a reply from the Government of 
the United States to a number of concrete proposals from 
the Soviet Government concerning preparations for the 
conference, and also the fact that the Government of the 
United States continues knowingly to submit unaccept- 
able questions, all of this obviously delays the convening 
of the conference. 

We are all the more alarmed since, in addition to de 
laying a decision on the question of convening the con- 
ference, the governments of the United States and of cer- 
tain other NATO member states are stepping up the 
tempo of practical measures in the sphere of military 
preparations, which cannot but aggravate international 
tension. I have in mind particularly a recently signed 
agreement between the United States and Great Britain 
on the establishment of bases in the territory of the lat- 
ter for launching American medium-range rockets,’ and 
also the announcement of the convening in Paris, in April 
of this year, of a conference of Defense Ministers of the 
NATO nations for the purpose of studying such questions 
as setting up rocket bases in the territories of NATO 
member countries, stockpiling atomic weapons in those 
countries, and the transfer of atomic weapons to NATO 
members. 

We note that the press of certain Western powers has 
recently stated openly that the United States will not 
consent to a summit conference until agreements have 
been reached concerning the establishment of American 
rocket bases in the territory of the West European NATO 
member countries. 

All of this results in a very strange situation: on the 
one hand, assertions are being made regarding readiness 
to make efforts toward relaxing international tension and 
lessening the danger of war; on the other hand, military 
preparations are being made with feverish haste, which 
can only increase international tension and the danger of 
war. 

How should we, Mr. President, under these conditions, 
evaluate the situation which has been created? Should 
we judge the true intentions of the Government of the 
United States and of certain other NATO nations by their 
words or by their deeds? It seems to us that if we are 
all agreed that it is necessary to hold a snmmit con- 
ference to study urgent international questions, then at 
least measures should not be taken that might only im- 
pede the convening of such a conference and render more 
complicated the solution of the problems facing it. 

I cannot, Mr. President, overlook certain statements, 
chiefly concerning questions of Soviet-American relations, 
contained in your communication of February 15. I do 
not wish to dwell on the tone in which certain passages 
of that communication were written, since a contest in 
sharp words cannot be useful in finding ways to relax 
international tension. 

First of all, I must say that the statements concerning 
the Socialist order of society, the domestic and foreign 
policy of the Socialist states, and the mutual relations 
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between them as contained in your communication are 
not in conformity with actual reality. 

We are, of course, aware that you are opposed to the 
ideas of communism and the principles underlying the 
social system in the Soviet Union and other Socialist coun- 
tries. We do not expect our views on questions of social 
development to coincide. However, while you maintain 
that the proponents of the ideology which you also support 
have the right to criticize the Socialist system in every 
way, you construe the criticism of capitalist social orders 
made by Communists in the Soviet Union as proof that 
the Soviet Government is not endeavoring to improve re- 
lations with the United States of America. 

This question deserves special consideration. We have 
more than once emphasized how dangerous it would be 
to the cause of peace to bring ideological disagreements 
into the sphere of relations between states. We cannot 
come into agreement in the ideological sphere. You pre- 
fer the capitalistic system while we have never concealed 
our negative attitude toward capitalism, and we are 
firmly convinced that only socialism can ensure true free- 
dom and equality for all men and the most complete 
development of society, both materially and morally. The 
polemics between the adherents of the two ideologies is 
perfectly natural. But does that mean that between the 
Soviet Union and the United States of America there 
cannot exist normal or even good and friendly relations? 
Of course it does not. Otherwise, the prospects of pre- 
serving peace would be dark indeed. The experience of 
the Soviet Union, which maintains good relations with 
many states, based on mutual respect and trust, which 
states have a different social order from that of the Soviet 
Union, is sufficient proof that a difference in social systems 
is not an obstacle in such matters. 

As far as the Soviet Union is concerned, we not only 
consider an improvement in our relations with the U.S.A. 
possible and desirable, despite the difference in the social 
systems of our two countries, but on more than one oc- 
casion we have put forward concrete proposals to that end. 
We fully share your opinion on the desirability of taking 
steps to enable our peoples to become better acquainted. 

We can only welcome your proposal that influential 
citizens of the Soviet Union visit the United States of 
America for the purpose of becoming familiar with the 
life of the American people. For our part, we shall be 
glad if prominent Americans come to the Soviet Union 
to see how the Soviet people live. This can only be re- 
garded as useful. It is well known, for example, that 
many Americans, including prominent public figures of 
the U.S.A., after a visit to the Soviet Union, have ad- 
mitted publicly how erroneous was their previous opin- 
ion concerning the life of the Soviet people. 

I shall recall in this connection that the Supreme Soviet 
of the U.S.S.R. proposed to the Congress of the U.S.A. 
two years ago an exchange of their parliamentary delega- 
tions. It can hardly be denied that such an exchange 
would contribute to a mutual understanding of life in our 
Unfortunately, Mr. President, this pro- 
The question arises 


two countries. 
posal has not yet received any reply. 
as to how this can be reconciled with the desires expressed 
in your message regarding a development of mutual con- 
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tacts. If the position of the American side in regard to 
this question has now changed, such a change can only 
be welcomed. 

We also welcome your statement that the recently con- 
cluded Soviet-American agreement on exchanges in the 
fields of culture, technology, and education‘ should be 
fully utilized to improve the relations between our coun- 
tries. As you know, we on our part are ready to go even 
further in this respect; it is precisely this desire that 
dictated our proposal to conclude a treaty of friendship 
and cooperation between the U.S.S.R. and the U.S.A. 

There is no doubt that the development of Soviet- 
American contacts and ties will facilitate a strengthening 
of mutual understanding between our two countries, in 
the interests of peace and international cooperation. On 
the other hand, it is obvious that any attempts deliberately 
to sow distrust and kindle animosity between the peoples 
of the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R., as well as any endeavor 
to consign to oblivion the historical traditions of friend- 
ship between our peoples, may lead to consequences that 
would be dangerous, and not only for our two countries 
alone. It is precisely for that reason that we cannot fail 
to react when voices are heard in the United States 
preaching the idea of a “preventive war,” an armed at- 
tack on the Soviet Union. You write that you know of 
no one in the United States that comes forth with such 
appeals. Unfortunately, there are such people, and such 
appeals are heard in the U.S.A. 

For example, the idea of a “preventive war” against the 
U.S.S.R. has been discussed in the American press for 
several weeks, an idea which, as attested by such well- 
known American commentators as Hanson Baldwin, 
Arthur Krock, and Drew Pearson, is contained in a secret 
report presented to the National Security Council of the 
U.S.A. by the so-called “Gaither Committee.” Comment- 
ing on this report, Baldwin, military commentator of the 
“New York Times,” writes that “since the launching of 
the Soviet sputniks one hears again in Washington, 
though in muted tones, the old talk about a preventive 
war, made easier to swallow by the new term of ‘pre- 
ventive retaliation’,—that is to say, attacking the Soviet 
Union first.” 

How can all this be evaluated, Mr. President? We do 
not know what precise recommendations are contained in 
the report of the “Gaither Committee,” but one thing is 
clear: this report provoked a public discussion in the 
U.S.A. of the idea of a “preventive war.” Such persons 
as Lawrence, editor of the widely circulated magazine 
“United States News and World Report,” and Puleston, 
former Director of American Naval Intelligence cf the 
U.S.A., and others came forth with open propaganda for 
aggression against the Soviet Union. 

Of course, we do not confuse the statements of such 
persons with the official policy of the U.S.A. But the 
security of the Soviet Union does not allow us to ignore 

‘completely statements of this kind, especially since the 
Government of the U.S.A. did not condemn the statements 
in question. In our opinion there is danger and harm in 
the very fact that such ideas are suggested to the Ameri- 
can pecple on the printed page, read by millions of Ameri- 
eans. li is hardly necessary to emphasize the fact that 


‘ Ibid., Feb. 17, 1958, p. 243. 
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propaganda of this kind runs counter to any improvement 
in the relations between the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. 

Lastly, I cannot fail to reject the unfounded assertions 
contained in your message of February 15 to the effect 
that responsibility for the fact that nuclear energy is 
being used at present primarily for military rather than 
for peaceful purposes rests with the Soviet Union. In 
reality it was not the Soviet Union that was the first to 
begin the production of atomic weapons and it was not 
the Soviet Union that used this weapon of mass destruc- 
tion. From the very beginning the Soviet Union has de- 
manded that the manufacture and use of nuclear weapons 
be prohibited and that existing stocks be destroyed. As 
early as June 19, 1946 the Soviet Government presented 
to the U.N. for consideration a draft international con- 
vention which provided for these measures. We have in- 
sisted on this for 12 years. However, the Government of 
the United States refuses even to this very day to agree 
to the prohibition of nuclear weapons. 

I solemnly declare, Mr. President, that the Soviet Union 
is prepared to sign even tomorrow an agreement on the 
total prohibition of all types of nuclear weapons, on the 
cessation of their manufacture, their elimination from 
armaments, and the destruction of all available stocks of 
such weapons under appropriate international control. 

The peoples expect of their leaders, who are responsible 
for the destiny of their countries, concrete action to avert 
the threat of atomic war and to strengthen peace. Millions 
of people ardently hope that our two countries will make 
a definite contribution to the establishment of a healthier 
international situation, and that they will decisively turn 
from the “cold war” and the armaments race toward peace- 
ful cooperation on the part of all states. We consider that 
a conference of top government officials, with participa- 
tion of heads of government, can and must be an important 
step in that very direction. Now, when there is agreement 
in principle between states on such a meeting, it is espe- 
cially necessary to concentrate our joint efforts on the prac- 
tical preparations for it, with a view to making such a 
meeting possible in the very near future. 

We hope, Mr. President, that the considerations of the 
Soviet Government concerning the preparation and the 
holding of a summit meeting will meet with a favorable 
attitude on the part of the Government of the U.S.A. 

Respectfully, 
N. BULGANIN 


Marcu 3, 1958 


SOVIET AIDE MENMOIRE, MARCH 245 


The Soviet Government has attentively examined the 
considerations set forth by the U.S. Government in its 
aide memoire of March 6, 1958,° which is a reply to the 
aide memoire of the Soviet Government of February 287 on 


the question of preparing a meeting at the highest level. 


° Handed to U.S. Ambassador Llewellyn E. Thompson 
at Moscow on Mar. 24 by Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei 
A. Gromyko. 

* BULLETIN of Mar. 24, 1958, p. 457. 

"Tbid., p. 459. 
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As is known, the Soviet Government, concerned as it 
is over international developments which have taken a 
turn dangerous to the cause of peace, proposed at the 
close of 1957 to call a meeting of leading statesmen to 
solve a number of urgent problems and to define through 
joint efforts effective ways to reduce international ten- 
sion and to end the state of “cold war.” 

The Soviet Government notes that the U.S. Govern- 
ment, referring in its aide memoire to the purpose of 
a summit meeting, also proclaims that it desires this 
meeting to take meaningful decisions which would initiate 
the settlement of at least some important political prob- 
lems and lead to the establishment of international cli- 
mate of cooperation and good will. 

However, one must admit that while the Soviet Gov- 
ernment, after proposing to call a meeting of leading 
statesmen, has taken several concrete steps to meet the 
wishes of the U.S. Government and of other Western 
powers, both with regard to the questions which should 
be examined at a summit meeting and with regard to 
the procedure of preparing this meeting, the U.S. Gov- 
ernment, as evident from its aide memoire, is trying in 
fact to bring the entire question of a summit meeting 
back to the initial position. 

The Soviet Government has proposed that the summit 
meeting should discuss such pressing international prob- 
lems, agreement on which seems feasible at this meeting 
and the settlement of which could lay the foundations 
for better mutual understanding among states and for 
the settlement of other international problems. 

It is the deep conviction of the Soviet Government that 
the following are the questions of great international 
significance which must be given priority : immediate end- 
ing of tests of atomic and hydrogen weapons; renuncia- 
tion of the use of nuclear weapons by the U.S.S.R., the 
United States and Great Britain; establishment of a zone 
free from nuclear and rocket weapons in Central Europe ; 
signing of a nonaggression agreement between states 
belonging to the North Atlantic alliance and the Warsaw 
treaty member states ; reduction of the numerical strength 
of foreign troops stationed on the territory of Germany 
and in other European states; drafting of an agreement 
on questions involved in the prevention of surprise at- 
tack; measures for extending international trade; ending 
of war propaganda ; ways to reduce tension in the area of 
the Near and Middle East. 

Are there any grounds to claim that only the Soviet 
Union is interested in a positive solution of the above 
questions and that for the peoples of other countries, in- 
cluding the United States, these questions are of a lesser 
importance? The questions listed above have been posed 
by life itself, by the entire trend of development of inter- 
national relations in the past few years. If we are to be 
guided by the interests of consolidating peace, there can be 
no other opinion but that it would be equally to the benefit 
of the U.S.S.R., the United States, Great Britain, France, 
and other countries if agreed measures were adopted to 
lessen the danger of rocket-nuclear war, to end the arma- 
ment race, to abolish tension in international relations 
caused by the “cold war,” and to diminish the danger of 
conflicts in those areas of the world where, in view of the 
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tension existing there, such conflicts are especially liable 
to break out. 

The Soviet Government gave full consideration to the 
wishes of the U.S. Government and the governments of 
other Western powers regarding the questions they would 
like to propose for discussion at a summit meeting. 

Guided by the desire to pave the way for a meeting at 
the highest level and taking note of the considerations of 
the Western powers, the Soviet Government announced 
its consent to discuss at a summit meeting the problem of 
forbidding the use of outer space for warlike purposes 
and of scrapping foreign military bases on the territories 
of other countries. Moreover, the Soviet Government de- 
clared that it was prepared to discuss the problem of con- 
cluding a German peace treaty and of the development of 
ties and contacts among countries. 

Thus, the problems which the Soviet Government pro- 
poses for discussion at the summit meeting also take into 
account those proposals of the U.S. Government on which 
useful negotiations could be conducted for the purpose of 
reducing the tension in the international climate. There- 
fore, one cannot agree with the contention made in the aide 
memoire of the U.S. Government that the Soviet Govern- 
ment claims a veto power in determining the range of prob- 
lems to be examined at the summit meeting or special 
privilege and powers at the conference itself. Such an 
arbitrary interpretation of the Soviet Union’s position 
with regard to the preparation of the international meeting 
has nothing to do with the actual state of affairs. 

In its aide memoire the U.S. Government declares that 
it is guided by serious intentions in considering questions 
pertaining to preparations for a summit meeting. It goes 
without saying that such an intention is only commendable. 

It is surprising, however, that the U.S. Government 
admits the possibility of the summit meeting being turned 
into a kind of theatrical show, a spectacle. It should be 
noted that such pronouncements about a summit confer- 
ence, on which the peoples pin so much hope, are strange, 
to say the least. Even if some Western circles do have an 
intention to smear the idea of a meeting at the highest 
level, it is to be hoped that this does not reflect the position 
of the U.S. Government. 

As to the Soviet Government, it has stated more than 
once that it attaches exceptionally great importance to the 
salutary effect on the entire international climate and to 
the important contribution to the cause of peace which 
a meeting with the participation of the heads of govern- 
ment would have. 

Further, what constructive approach to a summit meet- 
ing on the part of the U.S. Government can we talk about 
if it continues insisting on the discussion of the so-called 
problem of the situation in East European countries. It 
is difficult to believe that the U.S. Government does not 
realize that such a proposal cannot but be resolutely con- 
demned by the Soviet Union and those countries, the situa- 
tion in which it would like to make the subject of 
discussion at an international conference. The very fact 
that this question is being posed is insulting to these states 
and impermissible in international relations. 

No one has given the United States or any other 
country the power to appear in the role of judges who 
decide whether a given country should or should not 
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have its social and state system chosen by its people. 
He who today, guided by his hostility to socialism, poses 
the question of changing the social system in East Eu- 
ropean countries, pushes the world into the road of 
kindling enmity among peoples, the road of war. But 
then it is pertinent to ask: What do international ne- 
gotiations and a summit meeting for reducing interna- 
tional tension have to do with that? 

The Soviet Government has already more than once 
pointed out how dangerous to the cause of peace it would 
be to carry ideoiogical differences into the sphere of 
international relations. This viewpoint finds ever wider 
international recognition and was reflected in particular 
in the unanimous decision of the 12th session of the U.N. 
Generai Assembly on the problem of peaceful coexistence 
of states. Nevertheless, the aide memoire of the U.S. 
Government lays stress on differences of an ideological 
nature and at the same time alleges that “international 
communism” is the main cause of tension. 

Were we to discuss the irreconcilable, fundamental 
differences existing between social systems, the differ- 
ences between capitalism and socialism, where would 
this lead us and what would be the chances of rap- 
prochement between states? Unquestionably, in that 
case, the gap between the states of East and West would 
become even deeper, and the winners would be those who 
are sowing enmity and discord in international relations. 

As to the real cause of tension in present-day inter- 
national relations, it is an open secret that this cause is 
the policy of “cold war” conducted by the Western powers, 
the forming of aggressive military alignments and the 
continually increasing armament race which daily leads 
to an ever greater build-up in the armament of states 
and which has already created an enormous machinery 
of extermination. Who would deny today that were 
this machinery brought into action, it would spell untold 
disasters for mankind. 

Neither can the problem of unifying the G.D.R. and 
the Federal German Republic into a single state be the 
subject of a summit discussion, because this matter is 
entirely within the competence of the two German states 
themselves. If an aggravation of relations between states 
were the aim, the proposal to discuss the question of an 
international conference would be understandable. How- 
ever, the Soviet Government believes that the participants 
of the conference should proceed from the interests of its 
success and refrain from suggesting questions which 
would jeopardize the convocation of such a conference. 

The Soviet Government considers it of great importance 
that an agreement on practical questions of preparing 
for a summit conference be reached in the nearest future. 
In his message of January 12, 1958,° President Eisen- 
hower said that he was also prepared to meet Soviet 
leaders to discuss proposals which were introduced by 
the Soviet Government for summit discussion. As has 
been noted above, the Soviet Government has also ex- 
pressed its readiness to discuss at a top-level conference 
a number of questions advanced by the American 
Government. 

Unfortunately, the American aide memoire does not 


*Tbid., Jan. 27, 1958, p. 122. 
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reply to the Soviet Government’s proposal of February 28 
concerning the summit agenda. The American Govern- 
ment confines itself to the statement that any new 
conference of the heads of government should not ignore 
the previous conference, that a new summit conference 
should begin where the Geneva Conference of the heads 
of government left off. 

But it becomes obvious that such an approach com- 
pletely ignores the fact that considerable time has elapsed 
since the Geneva Conference and the international situ- 
ation has changed substantially. That is why the Soviet 
yovernment has proposed that, in line with the current 
world situation, a new approach should be made to the 
solution of pressing international problems. 

The Soviet Government takes into account that under 
the present circumstances a summit conference would find 
it difficult to reach agreement on all pressing international 
problems. We have proposed that the conference focus 
its attention first and foremost on the most urgent 
problems whose solution would initiate an improve- 
ment of the international situation as a whole. The 
examination of other problems could be postponed until 
a subsequent stage of talks between the states. Thus, 
taking into account the lessons of the past and desirous 
of preventing the thwarting of the important Cause of 
relaxing international tensions, we proposed that a new 
approach be made to the solution of unsettled interna- 
tional problems and that the method of gradual solution 
of these problems be adopted as the most realistic and 
justified. 

The Soviet Government believes that the settlement 
of the question it has proposed for summit discussion 
would be in complete accord with the desires of the 
peoples and would be an important start in radically 
changing the international situation and terminating the 
cold war. 

Inasmuch as the aide memoire of the U.S. Government 
fails to give an impartial account of the state of affairs 
in connection with the discussion of the disarmament 
problem in the United Nations,’ it must be recalled that 
it was the Western powers which, at the 12th session of 
the U.N. General Assembly, rejected the proposal for such 
a composition of the U.N. Disarmament Commission as 
would allow due consideration for the views of U.N. 
member countries. 

Instead of patiently searching for mutually acceptable 
decisions, the session, under manifest pressure, adopted 
a resolution envisaging a composition of the Disarmament 
Commission in which the absolute majority belongs to 
proponents of the military alignments of the Western 
powers. 

Thus, the Western powers made use of their majority 
for obviously unreasonable purposes and have actually 
vetoed disarmament talks and made the achievement of 
fruitful results impossible. 

Is it possible in fact to make progress in the disarma- 
ment probiem by imposing decisions which are advan- 


*For statements by U.S. Representative Henry Cabot 
Lodge at the 12th session of the U.N. General Assembly, 
together with texts of three U.N. resolutions on disarma- 
ment, see ibid., Dec. 16, 1957, p. 961. 
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tageous to one of the sides, to one alignment of powers, 
and infringe on the lawful interests of the other side? 
It is clear that no state can allow the infringement of its 
national interests, regardless of the number of unaccept- 
able decisions the participants of the Western military 
alignment could wish to impose on it by using their 
majority. 

Today, with the existence of two social systems, there 
can be no other policy but a reasonable policy of search- 
ing for mutually acceptable decisions which neither place 
anyone at an advantage nor infringe on the security inter- 
ests of the others. There is no need in this case to dwell 
in detail on the disarmament problem, because the Soviet 
Government has already set forth its position with suffi- 
cient clarity in its messages to the U.S. Government. 

The aide memoire of the U.S. Government cannot but 
disappoint anyone who regards summit talks as a de- 
pendable means of relaxing international tensions and 
terminating the cold war which the peoples have come to 
hate. The Soviet Government, proceeding from the need 
for the earliest completion of preparations for a summit 
conference, would like to have the U.S. Government set 
forth its views on the questions which the Soviet Union 
has proposed for discussion at the forthcoming summit 
conference, as the Soviet Government has done with 
respect to the American proposals. 

The Soviet Government believes it equally necessary 
that the question of the composition of the summit con- 
ference, its date and place be agreed upon in the nearest 
future. 

Guided by its desire to speed up the preparations for a 
summit conference and proceeding from the fact that all 
means and ways to bring about the earliest agreement 
should be used for this purpose, the Soviet Government 
has consented to a foreign ministers conference to prepare 
a top-level meeting of the heads of government and has 
suggested that the ministers conference be held in April 
1958. 

At the same time, it has proceeded from the fact that the 
range of issues subject to discussion by the ministers 
should be limited to problems relating to the organiza- 
tional side of preparations for a summit meeting—agenda, 
composition of the summit meeting, time, and place. 

A discussion of the substance of the questions advanced, 
in the opinion of the Soviet Government, should be left 
to the summit meeting with the participation of the heads 
of government. It can hardly be doubted that a meeting 
of the heads of government invested with the broadest 
powers and much less hindered by the instructions usual 
in such cases, has better chances of success, particularly 
when its aim is to change the general trend in international 
relations and to turn them toward liquidation of existing 
tensions. 

On the other hand, if the foreign ministers conference 
is entrusted with examination of the substance of the 
issues there is every reason to fear that this, far from 
facilitating, may on the contrary retard the convocation 
of a summit meeting and complicate the achievement of 
an agreement on the questions discussed. It is contrary 
to logic to recognize the need and usefulness of a summit 
conference and at the same time do everything to retard 
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such a conference further and further or to make its very 
convocation doubtful on the pretext that at the preliminary 
stage the conference of foreign ministers came up against 
contradictions which can hardly be overcome. 

The Soviet Government hopes that the U.S. Government 
will study with due attention the considerations set forth 
above concerning the need to start without further pro- 
crastination a concrete discussion of questions of prepar- 
ing and convening both a ministers conference and a 
summit conference. 


White House Lists Some Proposals 
Rejected or Ignored by U.S.S.R. 


White House press release dated April 2 


A Partial Listing of Some of the United States 
Proposals Which Have Been Rejected or Ig- 
nored by the Soviet Union 


1. Baruch Plan for International Control of the 
Atom 

Presented to the U.N. Atomic Energy Com- 
mission June 14, 1946. 


2. Preparation of Realistic Measures for Inspec- 
tion and Control 

Proposal for the inauguration of technical stud- 
ies on inspection related to nuclear weapons tests, 
cessation of production of fissionable materials for 
weapons purposes, and peaceful use of outer space. 
All were included in August 29, 1957, proposals 
made in London during the meeting of the U.N. 
Disarmament Subcommittee.* 


3. Open-Skies Proposal 

Open-skies proposal, presented at Geneva Sum- 
mit Conference, July 21, 1955.8 Three variants of 
aerial and ground inspection zones related to the 
open-skies proposal were included in proposals on 
August 29, 1957. 


4. Peaceful Use of Outer Space 

Proposal for peaceful use of outer space, pre- 
sented in speech by Ambassador Lodge to General 
Assembly on January 14, 1957,‘ and by the Presi- 
dent in his letter of January 12, 1958, to Premier 
Bulganin.° 


‘ BULLETIN of June 23, 1946, p. 1057. 
* Ibid., Sept. 16, 1957, p. 451. 

* Tbid., Aug. 1, 1955, p. 173. 

* Ibid., Feb. 11, 1957, p. 225. 

5 Tbid., Jan. 27, 1958, p. 122. 





5. Z'ransfer of Nucleau Weapon Stocks to Peace- 
ful Uses 


Proposal for cutting off production of fission- 
able materials for weapons purposes and for the 
transfer of fissionable materials from weapons to 
nonweapons purposes, included in August 29, 
1957, proposals. 

6. Freedom of Travel 
Proposal for the abolition of closed zones for 


The American Discovery of America 


by Roy R. Rubottom, Jr. 


Assistant Secretary for Inter-American A ffairs* 


If the place for our inter-American discussion 
this evening is appropriate, the time is even more 
so. Weare already within a new age—the atomic 
era—undertaking explorations of scientific fron- 


tiers even more vast than the geographical 
frontiers of 1492. America then was the gateway 
to a new knowledge of the earth. Our present 
gateway opens on the sheer abyss of space. 

The American discovery of America, with all 
that it connotes of solidarity and stability and 
cooperation in the Western Hemisphere, is a 
steadying element for the rest of the world, as well 
as for ourselves, in this greatest adventure of the 
human mind and body. 

The subject we have posed naturally brings up 
the questions: When did America begin? When 
Columbus glimpsed San Salvador on an October 
dawn in 1492% With the aborigines who had 
lived and roamed these lands for centuries before 
his coming? With the first settlements, the first 
explorations? 

In the cultural sense—and I am not using the 
word as a technical term of anthropology but with 
the concept that culture is “acquainting ourselves 
with the best that has been known and said in the 
world”—America certainly did not begin with the 


7 Address made at Baylor University, Waco, Tex., on 
Mar. 26 (press release 147 dated Mar. 25). 
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foreigners, made in note to the Soviet Union on 
November 11, 1957.° 


7. Limitation of U.N. Veto 

Proposal to refrain from using the veto power 
to prevent the Security Council from proposing 
methods for the pacific settlement of disputes pur- 
suant to chapter VI of the U.N. Charter, made in 
the President's letter to Premier Bulganin, Jan- 
uary 12, 1958. 


* Ibid., Dec. 9, 1957, p. 934. 


Indians. The splendid Indian civilizations were 
not yet “American” culture, although, even when 
fragmented, they were eventually to become a part 
of it. Until that time, they were still aboriginal. 
Nor did America begin with the discovery and 
those first small, insecure settlements clinging to 
the coast and looking back to the homelands in 
Spain or England or France. Those settlers were 
still European. 

Someone has suggested that the first real Ameri- 
can was the Inca, Garcilasso de la Vega in Peru, 
whose parents were an Inca princess and a Spanish 
conquistador, and who wrote in Spanish of his 
mother’s people. He was perhaps the first 
American writer; but there were Americans before 
him. It seems to me that America became a real- 
ity in the second generation of those settlers— 
whatever their ancestry and wherever they were— 
who, instead of gazing back toward Europe with 
the idea of someday returning there, faced the New 
World wilderness and realized that in it lay their 
own future and the home of their children’s 
children’s children. 

The first Americans were frontiersmen; they 
had tobe. That was true on both sides of the Rio 
Grande, whether the ancestor had come over in 
the Santa Maria, the Nifa, the Hercules, the May- 
flower, or a later vessel. It isan important factor, 
because the frontier attitude—enterprising, inde- 
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pendent, and persistent—and the frontier charac- 
teristics—energy, fortitude, cooperation—have 


become hemisphere determinants. We should 
add to the list faith in one’s self, faith in one’s 


neighbors, and faith in God. Without that triple 
strength the dream of America could never have 
been transformed into the American reality. 

These are all fundamental qualities. However 
they may have varied proportionally from time 
to time and from area to area, they have been in- 
strumental in shaping the destiny of the American 
peoples. They motivated the conquest of the 
wilderness : the deep forests, the immense prairies, 
the agonizing heights of those mountain ranges 
that must have seemed invincible. Throughout 
the hemisphere those qualities were basic in our 
declarations of independence, our wars for free- 
dom, our development into constitutional de- 
mocracies. They underlie our hemispherewide 
objective of peace with liberty. They are the ex- 
planation, because they have given us a fun- 
damental unity, of our successful inter-American 
system, which is the method of the international 
conference table, where free nations meet freely, 
as equals, to resolve their mutual problems. 


Inter-American Solidarity 

It is a remarkable thing that one immensely im- 
portant national policy is traditional and con- 
stant in all the American Republics. This is the 
policy of inter-American solidarity as a guaranty 
of mutual security. A concomitant is the belief 
in inter-American cultural relations as a means 
of bringing about that understanding among our 
peoples which is essential to their continuing 
solidarity. 

There is no other comparable group of peo- 
ples with such a mutual policy upheld through 
generations, although, fortunately, other nations 
are taking heed and striving to follow the inter- 
American example. The inter-American system, 
one of the major consequences of the American 
discovery of America, has afforded the rest of the 
world not only a working model for the United 
Nations but a long series of established, well- 
tested precedents. In this hemisphere all our Re- 
publics uphold the dual policies of inter-American 
solidarity and the cultural cooperation that is our 
instrumentality for mutual discovery. In none of 
our countries have these policies ever been merely 
partisan or even merely national. Together they 
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form one traditional hemisphere policy, tena- 
ciously adhered to by all our governments because 
it embodies a deeply held conviction of all our 
peoples. 

The proofs of this are written into our 21 na- 
tional histories. They are so many that it is im- 
possible to advance them all here today, even on the 
part of just one country—our own. But we 
could call the roll of our Presidents, beginning 
with George Washington, and hear them speak to 
this thesis one by one. Washington’s admonition 
in his Farewell Address against entangling alli- 
ances is frequently cited. Let us remember also 
that in that same address he assured his fellow 
citizens that “harmony, liberal intercourse with all 
nations are recommended by policy, humanity, and 
interest.” Thomas Jefferson pointed to “the ad- 
vantages of a cordial fraternization among all the 
American nations.” John Quincy Adams said of 
United States participation in the Congress of 
Panama convoked by Bolivar: “It may be that, 
with the lapse of centuries, no other opportunity 
so favorable will be presented to the Government 
of the United States to subserve the benevolent 
purposes of Divine Providence, to dispense the 
promised blessings of the Redeemer of mankind, to 
promote the prevalence in future ages of peace on 
earth and good will to man, as will now be placed 
in their power by participating in the delibera- 
tions of this Congress.” Abraham Lincoln advo- 
cated “strengthening our ties of good will and 
good neighborliness with Latin America.” Her- 
bert Hoover said that “cultural currents not only 
contribute to better understanding but also em- 
phasize the essential unity of interest of the Ameri- 
can Republics.” Franklin D. Roosevelt declared 
in his First Inaugural Address that he “would 
dedicate this nation to the policy of the good neigh- 
bor.” President Eisenhower has energetically and 
consistently furthered the concept that in the 
Western Hemisphere the bonds which unite us 
as sovereign equals who are working side by side 
for the betterment of all of us—nations and citi- 
zens—have elevated this neighborly relationship to 
one of genuine partnership. 

It would be easy to cite parallel statements in 
support of inter-American cultural as well as po- 
litical cooperation made by our Secretaries of State 
in illustrious succession from Thomas Jefferson 
to John Foster Dulles. Instead of quoting ex- 
hortations, however, no matter how apt and inspir- 
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ing, let us take a quick look at the record. What 
have we done and what are we doing to bring about 
and extend the mutual discovery of America which 
gives rise to this productive partnership of good 
neighbors ¢ 

From our own standpoint, that of the United 
States, I would say that we have done a great deal, 
though still not nearly enough, to increase under- 
standing and good will through cultural relation- 
ships—which is to say, to make and follow road- 
maps of mutual discovery. There are three angles 
of approach in estimating the accomplishment. 
First, there is our official United States program 
of cultural] relations with the other American Re- 
publics. Second, there is our participation in the 
cultural programs of the Organization of Ameri- 
can States, our multilateral inter-American sys- 
tem. Third is the important cumulative contri- 
bution toward discovery, toward understanding, 
made on a people-to-people basis through private 
institutions—such as Baylor University—and pri- 
vate citizens—such as yourselves. 


Precedent for U.S. Technical Cooperation Programs 


It is an interesting, but not surprising, fact that 
our Government’s present large worldwide pro- 
grams of educational exchange and information 
began, like so many others, within our American 
family of nations. The first such official United 
States program was established in 1938, a year 
dark with global threats of war. In order to 
strengthen the hemisphere solidarity which was 
the safeguard of the American peoples, the United 
States Government at that time set up an Inter- 
departmental Committee on Scientific and Cul- 
tural Cooperation with the other American Re- 
publics and created in the Department of State 
a Division of Cultural Relations, likewise focused 
at first on Latin America. Both agencies, from 
the beginning, invited and encouraged the cooper- 
ation of private citizens and institutions. 

At first the State Department’s cultural pro- 
gram concentrated largely on what, in official 
language, we term the “exchange of persons.” 
This interchange included visits to and from Latin 
America of students and teachers, leaders of 
thought and opinion, specialists in fields ranging 
from medicine to music, from journalism to an- 
thropology. It was all part of the discovery on 
our part of how Latin Americans think and feel 
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and act, and of their similar discovery of us. And 
it all added up in the same column: solidarity— 
with, let us be frank, an occasional minor erasure 
or correction here and there. 

The Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs was created in 1941 to coordinate, further 
stimulate, and activate inter-American activities. 
Two of its early accomplishments were establish- 
ment of the Inter-American Educational Founda- 
tion and the Inter-American Trade Scholarship 
Program. The Coordinator’s office, and later the 
Institute of Inter-American Affairs, served among 
other things as precedent and seedbed for our Gov- 
ernment’s present worldwide technical coopera- 
tion programs. 

It is beside the point of our brief presentation 
to go into details of post-World War II reorgani- 
zations which brought the Coordinator’s office into 
the State Department framework, later developed 
the global International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration, and established the United States Infor- 
mation Agency as a massive independent entity, 
also worldwide in scope. However, I think it is 
important to note that all these programs, whether 
short-range in scope because of pressing wartime 
urgencies, or long-range, looking toward the 
eventual years of peace, employed the informa- 
tional media constantly—press, radio, motion 
pictures, and, lately, television. At the present 
time worldwide programs in these media, as well 
as supervision of United States libraries and bi- 
national centers abroad, and related activities, are 
under the direction of USIA, the United States 
Information Agency, which works in close cooper- 
ation with the Department of State. The Depart- 
ment continues to further bilateral programs of 
exchange of persons in educational, scientific, and 
cultural fields under the Fulbright and Smith- 
Mundt Acts and related legislation, while tech- 
nical-training exchanges are an important part of 
the International Cooperation Administration. 

The binational centers to which I refer are 
highly important groups. They afford a meeting 
place for citizens of the host country who wish 
to learn more about the United States and for 
resident United States citizens who wish to learn 
more about the host country. In this enterprise 
of mutual American discovery, English classes 
are an amazingly important factor. It would 
surprise you to see the thousands—and I mean 
thousands, literally—of all ages and from every 
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walk of life, who line up to pay a fee and enroll 
for courses in the English language. Last year— 
1957—a grand total of 75,204 students were en- 
rolled in the other American Republics at these 
binational centers for the study of English. 
Everybody in Latin America seems to want to 
learn it. I wish we had as many persons in our 
country clamoring to learn Spanish or Portu- 
guese. Here in Texas we make a pretty good 
showing in that respect. But it is still not enough. 

Other important factors are the United States 
schools in Latin America—organized and operated 
by private citizens, usually not for profit—which 
are helping a large number of young people and 
their parents really to discover America. Future 
leaders in political and many other fields will 
come from those schools. Just one such privately 
operated United States school, at La Paz, Bolivia, 
has graduated the present President of that coun- 
try, his Foreign Minister, another Cabinet mem- 
ber, and the Bolivian Ambassador to the United 
States. 

Our cultural relations programs, in addition to 
the interchanges which I have noted, have many 
other aspects. They encourage two-way art and 
scientific exhibits, for example, and the transla- 
tion and publication of books. In several Latin 
American countries enlargement of the programs 
has been facilitated by the extension to this hem- 
isphere of the Fulbright Act. As you probably 
know, this measure provides for educational ex- 
change on funds made available in foreign cur- 
rencies obtained from the sale abroad of surplus 
agricultural commodities under terms of Public 
Law 480. 

Furthermore, and very especially and very em- 
phatically, our Government is furthering an en- 
tirely new phase of the American discovery of 
America: the mutual investigation and utiliza- 
tion of every means by which nuclear energy may 
be employed for the peace and benefit of this 
hemisphere and all the rest of the world. 

If this governmental program of cultural re- 
lations seems somewhat stark and dry in a quick 
rundown like this, let me assure you that, if we 
had the time, I could give you a dozen vivid 
human-interest stories to illustrate every phase. 
A good many of them would be from my own 
firsthand observations in Colombia, Venezuela, 
Mexico, and elsewhere. 
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OAS Cultural Activities 

So far we have been looking at our official bi- 
lateral cultural relations with the other American 
Republics. Those are the programs which the 
United States carries on with each of the other 
American Republics separately, through govern- 
ment-to-government agreement. At the same time, 
of course, we are also engaged in the multi- 
lateral undertakings of the Organization of 
American States, agreed upon and carried out by 
the American Republics working together. Our 
own bilateral programs are correlated with, but 
do not duplicate, them. 

The Organization of American States is, as you 
know, a voluntary association of the 21 American 
Republics. Its seat is the Pan American Union, 
which is the name both of the permanent secre- 
tariat and of the beautiful building that houses 
it at Washington. The purposes of the OAS, as 
set forth in its charter, are: 


To strengthen the peace and security of the 
continent ; 

To prevent possible causes of difficulties and to 
ensure the pacific settlement of disputes that may 
arise among the Member States; 

To provide for common action on the part of 
those States in the event of aggression ; 

To seek the solution of political, juridical and 
economic problems that may arise among them; 
and 

To promote, by cooperative action, their eco- 
nomic, social and cultural development. 


The OAS cultural relationships are worked out 
through the Cultural Affairs Department of the 
Pan American Union and through the Inter- 
American Cultural Council. This Council has 21 
members, one for each of the American Republics, 
appointed by the respective governments. The 
first United States representative on this Inter- 
American Cultural Council, which was created by 
the Ninth Inter-American Conference at Bogota 
in 1948, was the eminent historian, Dr. Lewis 
Hanke, now director of the Institute of Latin 
American Affairs at the University of Texas. Our 
present representative is a distinguished educator, 
Dr. Mary P. Holleran. The Cultural Council 
meets every 3 years, and its subsidiary five-mem- 
ber Committee for Cultural Action functions 
during the interim. 
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Just as the Presidents of the United States and 
their Secretaries of State have successively at- 
tested their faith in inter-American understand- 
ing and friendship as measures of foreign policy, 
so have successive inter-American conferences 
voiced the same conviction. This is no fair- 
weather attitude, pleasant words when the skies 
are clear. The impressive fact is that, when inter- 
national clouds are darkest, the American Re- 
publics show themselves to be more than ever 
convinced of the immense, immediate—I should 
like to use a good emphatic Spanish term here— 
imprescindible importance of their cultural rela- 
tionships. Here again, although we have not time 
for a complete rollcall, let me cite some significant 
instances : 

The first meeting of the Foreign Ministers of 
the American Republics at Panama in 1939 pref- 
aced its General Declaration of Neutrality in the 
European conflict by reaffirming “the spiritual 
unity” of the peoples of America. The Declara- 
tion of Mexico adopted by the Inter-American 
Conference on Problems of War and Peace at 
Mexico City in 1945 declared that “education 
and material well-being are indispensable to the 
development of democracy” and that “the inter- 
American community is dedicated to the ideals of 
universal cooperation.” The Inter-American 
Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance (model for the 
NATO and SEATO agreements), adopted in 1947 
by the Inter-American Conference for the Main- 
tenance of Continental Peace and Security, is 
predicated on the desire of the American peoples 
and their governments for “consolidating and 
strengthening their relations of friendship and 
good neighborliness.” 

As regards specific OAS cultural relations ac- 
tivities, I think we may say that the multilateral 
cultural program began effectively 22 years ago 
with the Convention for the Promotion of Inter- 
American Cultural Relations adopted by the 
Inter-American Conference for the Maintenance 
of Peace at Buenos Aires. It provided for in- 
terchange of students and teachers, since hemi- 
sphere peace would be fortified by greater mutual 
knowledge of the people and institutions of the 
countries represented, and a more consistent edu- 
cational solidarity on the American continent. 
The United States delegation presented to that 
conference a declaration of principles which 
stressed the fact that the American Republics 
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“have a common likeness in their democratic form 
of government and . . . common ideals of peace 
and justice” and that they share the objective 
of “harmonious development of their commerce 
and their cultural aspirations in the various fields 
of political, economic, social, scientific and artistic 
activities.” , 

This emphasis on education underlies the whole 
of the OAS cultural program. Fundamental 
education and libraries were the main themes of 
the first meeting of the Inter-American Cultural 
Council, and educational problems likewise domi- 
nated its second meeting in 1956. 

The Committee of Presidential Representatives, 
which was created at President Eisenhower’s sug- 
gestion to explore ways of extending the influence 
and effectiveness of the Organization of American 
States, related most of its recommendations to 
education. Two major items were proposals for 
a sizable system of OAS scholarships and for ex- 
ploration of the peacetime uses of atomic energy. 

With regard to both proposals, much recent 
progress has been made. In our own country the 
United States Atomic Energy Commission, while 
expanding and augmenting its training programs 
to increase the supply of United States scientists 
and engineers, is also providing training assist- 
ance to friendly nations. Latin American stu- 
dents are among those who have received such 
training at the International School of Nuclear 
Science and Engineering at Argonne, near Chi- 
cago, and the Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear 
Studies in Tennessee. Furthermore, the United 
States Atomic Energy Commission has inaugu- 
rated with the University of Puerto Rico a special 
program of assistance and collaboration. This is 
expected to become a nuclear research and train- 
ing center helpful to many countries of the hemi- 
sphere. The American peoples are united in their 
great purpose of advancing by every means within 
their power the development of atomic energy 
for the purposes of peace. 

The recommendation of the Presidential Repre- 
sentatives for a multilateral scholarship program 
has already been agreed upon by the Organization 
of American States. It is expected to be in oper- 
ation by September of this year. Beginning with 
170 fellowships, the number will be increased as 
rapidly as possible to 500 a year. Their purpose 
is to contribute to the economic, social, scientific, 
and cultural development of our 21 Republics. 
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Fellowships will be granted for study only in edu- 
cational and training centers outside the appli- 
cant’s country of permanent residence. It is all 
part of our great adventure of mutual discovery. 

In the areas of natural resources, agricultural 
and industrial development, and impzoved living 
standards the Organization of American States 
carries on economic, social, and cultural projects 
through its several subordinate councils and spe- 
cialized organizations. They deal with problems 
of housing and city planning, cooperatives, social 
work, labor, social security, and migration. They 
are all means toward our mutual hemispherewide 
American discovery of America. 


People-to-People Program 


When we look into nongovernmental pro- 
grams—the contributions of private individuals, 
groups, institutions—we find that the American 
discovery of America began as a people-to-people 
enterprise long before it was officially sanctioned 
as government-to-government policy. 

We have noted that in the Organization of 
American States the cultural relations program 
was inaugurated by the Convention for the Pro- 
motion of Inter-American Cultural Relations in 
1936 and that the United States own official cul- 
tural relations program was launched 2 years 
later. But as a people-to-people activity our in- 
ter-American cultural program is as old as the 
United States. 

In the first period of our national life Benja- 
min Franklin, to take one example, was an inter- 
American person-to-person program in himself. 
He not only studied Spanish assiduously but en- 
couraged the teaching of the Spanish language 
and the translation and publication of books 
about other areas of this hemisphere. He also 
favored building up library collections dealing 
with Spain and Latin America. At his instance 
the American Philosophical Society, of which he 
was the guiding spirit, invited Alejandro Ram- 
irez, a Hispanic botanist who had done consider- 
able work in the Caribbean area, to become a cor- 
Reciprocally, the Spanish 


responding member. 
Academy of History in 1784 elected Franklin as 
its first member in the young United States. 
Years later a member of the Spanish Cortes was 
a guest in Franklin’s home in Philadelphia, 
where he had an exceptional opportunity to meet 
leaders in national life and to see for himself how 
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our new Republic was functioning. When he re- 
turned to Madrid in May 1816, he described his 
visit eloquently and paid admiring tribute to our 
way of life in a long speech before his fellow 
parliamentarians. 

And in this connection I should like to specu- 
late on some exchanges of persons which never 
occurred but which, if they had taken place, might 
have altered the attitude of thousands of Latin 
Americans toward the United States during the 
initial years of the present century. During that 
period we were often criticized as being crass 
money-grubbers whose motivations were material- 
ism and utilitarianism. And which of our repre- 
sentative great men was often mentioned as the 
uninspired and uninspiring prophet of that un- 
enlightened code? Well, the name that came up 
most frequently as the typical materialist was 
none other than that of Benjamin Franklin! I 
hope such delusions have long since been cleared 
up. I am sure that any of our Latin American 
neighbors who might still have any misconceptions 
of the kind would be helped toward a real dis- 
covery of our America if they came to visit us. 
They could find here for themselves the living 
heritage bequeathed us by that wise, witty, and 
genial founding father, Benjamin Franklin, who 
had the newspaperman’s inquiring mind, the in- 
ventor’s imaginative dexterity, the statesman’s 
patient sagacity, and the patriot’s indomitable 
faith. We conceive Franklin to have been dedi- 
cated, upright—hardheaded, yes—but also a great- 
hearted idealist, who, against all odds, in a hostile 
England and a reluctant France, proclaimed the 
doctrine of American freedom because “Our cause 
is the cause of mankind !” 

We citizens of the United States, especially 
those of us who have not had the good fortune to 
visit our southern neighbors, also hold certain 
misconceptions sometimes about them. Many of 
these can be overcome by study and reading as 
well as personal contact with Latin Americans 
who visit us. If I may cite a personal experience, 
I recall that despite several years of study of 
Spanish in high school and university I had only 
a vague notion of what was Latin America until 
1937 when, as Assistant Dean of Student Life at 
the University of Texas, I began to have direct 
dealings with Latin American students at the 
University of Texas. Some of them were visitors 
in our land, as in the case of the Farmer Fellows, 
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who were studying there while a group of Texas 
students were studying at the University of 
Mexico in exchange. Others were my fellow 
Texans, born in this country but of direct Latin 
American descent. Regardless of their land of 
birth, they were uniformly attractive and quick 
to make friends. I am happy to recite this per- 
sonal testimonial of the results in one instance of 
a people-to-people program carried out right in 
this State. 

Our fellow citizens are rapidly overcoming their 
lack of knowledge about Latin America. They 
are traveling to Mexico especially and to many 
other countries in ever-increasing numbers. The 
coin which they leave behind, to the tune of about 
$375 million per year, certainly has two sides. 
There is the economic side, which, we hope, helps 
to overcome the chronic dollar scarcity in the 
area—dollars which are usually respent in the 
United States. There is also the cultural and 
spiritual side growing out of the thousands of 
daily human contacts which are involved in this 
travel. Over the long run this may be even more 
important than the financial] side of the coin. 

There is one particular kind of travel, by a 
necessarily limited group of people, which I would 
like to cite as having unusual value. It is that 
being carried out by our respective parliamen- 
tarians. We in the State Department derive con- 
structive ideas from the travels undertaken by our 
own Senators and Congressmen to Latin America. 
Conversely, in the last few years we have had an 
increasing number of their colleagues visit us 
from Latin America, most of them as our State 
Department’s special guests under the official ex- 
change program. For example, I can recall sev- 
eral profitable discussions in the past 2 years with 
visiting parliamentarians from Brazil, Chile, 
Peru, and Uruguay. 

What we have begun to call the people-to- 
people program—as we have seen, it had been go- 
ing on spontaneously without a name since co- 
lonial times—is a channeling and coordination, 
insofar as possible, of unofficial and often infor- 
mal international relations. In September 1956 
President Eisenhower called for “the active sup- 
port of thousands of independent private groups 
and institutions, and millions of individual Amer- 
icans acting through person-to-person communi- 
cations.” In this program every citizen can take 
part and, in fact, must take part at some time 
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and in some way, whether or not he realizes that 
he is doing so. It is a very important aspect of 
America. The impression left in Guadalajara by 
a visitor from Waco; the hospitality shown to or 
withheld from a Peruvian student; inter-Ameri- 
can exhibitions of paintings or of livestock; the 
Garden Clubs of Texas cooperating with the 
Garden Club of Chile; the picture albums sent to 
and received from Latin America by Camp Fire 
Girls; the meeting of the Inter-American Bar 
Association at Dallas; the working out together 
of recipes for a regional dish or of blueprints for 
an atomic reactor—all such things are fragments, 
large and small, of a whole which, when put to- 
gether entire, is the hemisphere itself. 


A Real-Life Story 

Perhaps a little story from real life will sum 
this up better than statistics would. It is a true 
story. It happened a year or so ago, and it hap- 
pened to Texans. Tomy mind this incident which 
really occurred symbolizes the friendship that ce- 
ments inter-American solidarity. It demon- 
strates the generosity and good will of people 
in another neighboring Republic—in this case, 
Colombia—not by interchanges on a high official 
level but by what is often far more revealing: an 
instantaneous response from the heart. 

The scene was the Colombian Andes, the month, 
January. An SA-16 unit of our Air Reserve 
Group at Albrook Field, Panama, crashed during 
a search for a privately owned United States 
plane from Texas which had been reported miss- 
ing in the area. Two members of the SA-16 crew 
were killed outright, and a third was mortally in- 
jured. The nearest town, a small agricultural 
community called Jardin, had fewer than a thou- 
sand inhabitants. 

The authorities at Jardin immediately tele- 
phoned the news of the disaster to the nearest city, 
which communicated with Albrook so that a sec- 
ond air rescue plane could be sent at once. How- 
ever, Jardin itself is not accessible by air except 
by helicopters. Ambulances had to be sent in 
from 5 hours away by a difficult mountain road, 
and other help was dispatched by automobile 
from the United States consulate at Medellin. 
Before any of our own people could arrive, how- 
ever, practically the whole town of Jardin had 
dropped every other employment for the time 
being in order to assist in the rescue. The two 
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physicians at the small local hospital, which had 
been built by the townspeople themselves, worked 
unceasingly for 48 hours or more. The women of 
the town, in a noble spirit of compassion and 
Christian tenderness, collected red and white and 
blue cloth and sewed together American flags to 
cover our dead. When the limited hospital sup- 
ply of drugs, bandages, and the like was ex- 
hausted, volunteer workers slipped out quietly 
and bought supplies with their own scanty funds 
and without any idea of compensation. In fact, 
from first to last, all efforts on the part of a 
United States citizen, whether in official or pri- 
vate capacity, to reimburse these good Samaritans 
for the services so generously given were unavail- 
ing. Instead, the Mayor of Jardin, the two doc- 
tors, and the people in general spoke proudly of 
the high estimate which they placed on spiritual 
values. “It is our sincere pleasure to be able to 
do something for the great North American na- 
tion,” they said. The Mayor added that the citi- 
zens of Jardin would like, however, to make one 
request, and one only, of the United States. The 
one thing which they wanted from us, in symbol 
of the undying friendship between our countries, 
to fly over their little hospital alongside the flags 
of their own country, Colombia, and the Red 
Cross, was a United States flag! 


Dr. Milton Eisenhower 
To Visit Central America 


White House press release dated March 29 


The President announced on March 29 that Dr. 
Milton S. Eisenhower is planning to make a good- 
will visit in June, as personal representative of the 
President, to Guatemala, E] Salvador, Honduras, 
Nicaragua, Costa Rica, and Panama. 

Exact dates and details for the arrangements 
will be announced later. This will be the third 
good-will visit to our neighbor nations to the south 
by Dr. Eisenhower. In 1953 he toured the 10 coun- 
tries of South America, and in 1957 he visited 
Mexico. 
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U.S. Operations Mission 
To Be Opened in Sudan 


The Department of State announced on April 3 
(press release 167) that under a new agreement 
between the Government of the United States and 
the Government of the Sudan a U.S. economic as- 
sistance mission, headed by Robert W. Kitchen, Jr., 
is scheduled to arrive at Khartoum April 13 or 14 
to open an International Cooperation Administra- 
tion operations office there. 

The bilateral agreement, signed March 31 at 
Khartoum by representatives of the two Govern- 
ments, provides a framework for U.S. economic 
and technical assistance to the Sudan in the fields 
of agriculture, vocational education, road develop- 
ment, and communication. 


Ghana Requests Establishment 
of U.S. Operations Mission 


Press release 175 dated April 4 


Agreement has been reached with the Govern- 
ment of Ghana for the establishment of a United 
States Operations Mission in that country, the De- 
partment of State announced on April 4. 

The mission will conduct a technical cooperation 
program in the year-old African republic, with 
primary emphasis in the field of agriculture. Pro- 
jects are being initiated to help expand Ghana’s 
cattle industry, to develop an agricultural exten- 
sion service, to establish a veterinarian school and 
farmers’ training institutes, and to conduct fur- 
ther surveys of the country’s agricultural and live- 
stock potential. The program also includes 
training in the United States for officials from the 
agriculture, labor, and geological departments of 
the Government. 

Details of the program were worked out follow- 
ing a study undertaken at the request of the Gov- 
ernment of Ghana by a survey team from the 
International Cooperation Administration. In a 
meeting on April 1 the Ghana Cabinet gave formal 
approval of the projects and requested the estab- 
lishment of a mission. 





The United Nations: Challenges of a New Age 


by Francis O. Wilcox 


Assistant Secretary for International Organization A fairs * 


I am particularly pleased to meet with you to- 
night. It is encouraging to me that groups of 
responsible citizens such as the New Hampshire 
Council on World Affairs are taking a keen and 
active interest in international relations and their 
grave implications for both the present and the 
future. 


The New Age 

Today we live in a world which is in every sense 
on the threshold of a new age—the space age. It 
is an era which holds implications and challenges 
for man far greater than those of the 15th and 
16th century age of discovery and exploration. 
We all recognize today what a significant age that 
was although very few people at the time were 
aware of it. It was an era of tremendous scien- 
tific achievement and expansion of horizons of 
man’s knowledge. Whole continents were settled. 
New states and empires came into being. The re- 
sults of all this—and some of the problems which 
arose in that period—are still with us today. 

There is, however, a fundamental difference be- 
tween the new age which we are entering and the 
age of exploration and discovery. The signifi- 
cance of improved navigation and commerce in 
that period was apparent only to a privileged few. 
In sharp contrast, millions of people throughout 
the world today are keenly aware of the fact that 
we are on the eve of a new age in history. 

This was particularly evident to me during a 
trip abroad from which I have just returned. 
Everywhere I traveled—to the Near East, South- 
east Asia, and elsewhere in the Far East—people 


1 Address made before the New Hampshire Council on 
World Affairs at Manchester, N. H., on Mar. 24 (press 
release 145). 
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appeared to recognize that recent scientific and 
technological advancements of the new age de- 
mand, to use the words of President Eisenhower, 
that a way be found “by which the miraculous in- 
ventiveness of man shall not be dedicated to his 
death, but consecrated to his life.” ? 

I would like to discuss with you some of the 
major challenges which confront both the United 
States and the United Nations in this new era. 
There is no doubt that the United Nations today 
is man’s best hope for meeting many of these 
challenges. The United States regards the United 
Nations as a cornerstone in its development of a 
sound aiid imaginative foreign policy to cope with 
the impact of these challenges. 


Technological Challenges 


In the technological field man is on the verge 
of conquering outer space. At this moment, as 
you know, three artificial satellites—Sputnik, Ex- 
plorer, and Vanguard—are circling the earth. 
Men put them there. These, together with the 
ICBM and other missiles, are only the beginning 
of a new era of scientific and technological] ad- 
vances which until recently have been relegated 
to the realm of the Sunday supplements and comic 
books. Developments in the field of outer space 
will inevitably shrink the universe of which we 
here on earth are but an infinitesimal part. The 
mysteries of other planets will gradually be 
unfolded. 

In addition, man soon will become the master of 
matter and energy. Research on the atom al- 
ready has opened up new limitless vistas in many 
areas of human endeavor. Progress in atomic 


? BuLLETIN of Dec. 21, 1953, p. 851. 
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energy will affect almost every facet of our daily 
lives—the power which runs our factories, the 
wares which they produce, the homes we live in, 
even the food we eat. A promising start is under 
way in the international development and control 
of this fabulous resource through the establish- 
ment of the International Atomic Energy Agency. 

These technological and scientific developments 
serve to reemphasize the increasing interdepend- 
ence of man, his institutions, and his international 
organizations. They bring into sharper relief 
than ever before the absolute necessity for a com- 
mon international approach to meet common 
problems. 


Political Challenges 


This new age, along with its technological and 
scientific developments, has produced equally far- 
reaching political challenges. They are not as ap- 
parent nor as spectacular, but they are certainly 
as real and as urgent. 

Unfortunately we are accustomed to thinking 
of the world as being divided into power blocs. 
As a result we have tended to overlook a fact of 
vital importance. While it is true that the world 
is divided into power blocs, militarily, it is at the 
same time developing politically into a multi- 
national society with new challenges and new 
problems which demand the same common ap- 
proach by the nations of the world as do those in 
the scientific and technological] field. 

These challenges stem from the steadily in- 
creasing number of newly independent countries; 
they consist of the many new issues which arise 
from conflicting aspirations of these nations. We 
have only to look around us to see daily evidence 
of the disputes associated with the crumbling of 
ancient empires and the vigorous nationalism and 
intense anticolonialism of newly emerging states. 
Nor is the new nationalism the only seedbed for 
new issues in the political field. 

In many new nations the population in one 
generation has been undergoing almost overnight 
a social and economic transformation which re- 
quired centuries in Western Europe. Africa is 
a case in point. In this vast territory peoples are 
eagerly seeking recognition of their national 
identities. You can be certain that what happens 
in Africa in the next decade will influence pro- 
foundly the future course of events of this world 
in which we live. 
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The Soviet Challenge 

Finally, there is an even more formidable 
challenge of constant and increasing concern to 
all free men. I refer, of course, to the increased 
power of the Soviet Union as it crosses the thresh- 
old of the new age. 

This new Soviet power confronts us with many 
far-reaching problems. Sputniks I and II have 
provided a striking demonstration of the Soviet 
Union’s capabilities in the scientific and techno- 
logical fields. But these capabilities, according 
to our best scientific information, have been ac- 
companied by the development of certain types 
of missiles, notably the ICBM. The Soviets have 
given top priority to training more scientists 
and more engineers in their schools and univer- 
sities. Their efforts in this respect, when com- 
pared with our own, are a source of serious con- 
cern. Certainly our own free democratic society 
is far better equipped to explore scientific truth 
and thus provide the necessary capabilities for 
the advancement of mankind. Yet the Soviet 
Union—dictatorship that it is—has demonstrated 
to the world that it can mobilize both its man- 
power and resources for the education of highly 
qualified scientists and engineers and encourage 
their scientific and technological achievements, 
although it may be at the expense of a broad edu- 
cation for all the people. 

The Soviets are posing a serious challenge on 
still another front through the misuse for im- 
perialistic purposes of their rapidly growing 
economy. In four decades, and at great sacrifice 
to the material well-being of its people, the Soviet 
Union has developed an industrial base that is 
second only to that of the United States. And 
today it is still expanding. The Soviet gross na- 
tional product, for example, is increasing approx- 
imately 6 to 7 percent annually. During the past 
decade its output of electric power rose from 56.5 
billion to 210 billion kilowatt hours and oil pro- 
duction from 26 million to 98 million metric tons. 

Now, of course, the Soviet Union is fully aware 
of the aspirations of newly developing nations 
for economic and social progress. With this in 
mind it has utilized its economic strength and 
has embarked on a campaign of economic pene- 
tration and political subversion of these countries, 
particularly in the Near East and Asia. In the 
past 21% years, according to Department of State 
estimates, the Sino-Soviet bloc has committed the 
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equivalent of $1,900,000,000 in economic and 
military assistance to these new states. Energetic 
efforts by the Communist bloc to negotiate trade 
and payments agreements have more than 
doubled its trade with these countries since 1954. 
With a great deal of fanfare the Soviets have 
bought agricultural products from countries 
which have had temporary difficulties in disposing 
of their surpluses in free-world markets. 

This Communist economic offensive has made 
American trade and assistance programs more 
important than ever before. The Mutual Security 
and Trade Agreements Acts, which President 
Eisenhower called “the iron imperatives of peace” 
and which are now under study by Congress, pro- 
vide potent weapons in meeting this new economic 
threat. 

I know that some of our people vigorously at- 
tack our foreign aid program. They have con- 
demned it as a “giveaway” program, and they have 
deplored the fact that we continue, over a period 
of years, to send our aid abroad. 

This is to seriously miscalculate the nature of 
the challenge we face. We must never underesti- 
mate the determination of the Soviet Union to 
convert the uncommitted nations to the Commu- 
nist system. Without an adequate foreign aid 
program we would be faced with an impossible 
task in our attempt to help keep the free world 
free. 

My point is that the Soviet Union is moving into 
the new age aggressively on all fronts. Backed 
with enhanced power, it has injected into its for- 
eign policy on the one hand a new demanding and 
threatening tone and, on the other hand, blandish- 
ments of good will and peaceful intent. This re- 
quires bold initiative on our part as well as swift 
countermoves. Otherwise the free world will be 
faced with the grim prospect of a very serious 
reversal in the balance of power. 


The U. N. and Technological Challenges 


The implications of man’s ultimate mastery of 
the atom and conquest of outer space are awe- 
some in magnitude. There is no doubt the 
United Nations provides the most effective instru- 
ment to insure that these conquests will be de- 
voted to peaceful purposes. The peaceful uses of 
outer space must be assured, and its use for mili- 
tary purposes must be prevented. Immediate ex- 
ploratory work is necessary to establish the 
competence of the United Nations in this field. 
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Secretary of State Dulles, in advocating that 
outer space should be dedicated to peace, * has said 
that 

.. . there is an opportunity here which is almost stag- 
gering in its possible implications—its implications if we 
do it, and its tragic implications if we do not do it. 

In this connection you will recall our efforts 
which began over a decade ago to insure the peace- 
ful uses of atomic energy when we had a monopoly 
on atomic weapons. As early as 1946, when the 
atomic age was in its infancy, the United States 
took the unprecedented step of offering to relin- 
quish that monopoly and vest it in an international 
authority with complete control over the manu- 
facture and use of dangerous atomic energy ma- 
terials. As you know, the Soviets turned that 
offer down. Consequently it is now impossible, 
owing to the passage of time and the refinement 
of scientific techniques, to account for past produc- 
tion of fissionable materials. Thus a great hu- 
manitarian opportunity slipped by. The world 
cannot afford to let a mistake like that happen 
again. 

Once again we have made a new proposal, this 
time relating to cooperation in the use of outer 
space. President Eisenhower in his letter of Jan- 
uary 12 to Soviet Premier Bulganin‘ stated the 
United States position when he declared: 

Should not outer space be dedicated to the peaceful 
uses of mankind and denied to the purposes of war? 
That is my proposal. 

Once again the choice lies with the Soviets. 

It is my firm conviction that, given assurance 
of peaceful uses of outer-space development, the 
possibilities for the advancement of mankind are 
enormous. It is, of course, impossible at present 
to assess the full impact on our lives of the ex- 
ploration and exploitation of outer space. But 
there are a number of significant possibilities 
which already are becoming apparent and, in 
fact, in certain instances are predicted as certain- 
ties by our scientists. 

We are told, for example, that artificial satel- 
lites, reporting back to earth, will enable us to 
study the mysteries of the universe for the first 
time unimpeded by the distortions of the earth’s 
atmosphere. New knowledge of the behavior of 
the sun and of radiations which interfere with 


* Tbid., Feb. 3, 1958, p. 166. 
* Tbid., Jan. 27, 1958, p. 122. 
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radio communications will be acquired. This will 
mean eventual improvements in means of com- 
munication, with satellites being used as radio 
relay points. For the first time reliable radio 
communication, unhampered by disturbances in 
the atmosphere and ionosphere, may be possible 
between the most distant points on earth. A 
worldwide system of television will be feasible. 
Navigational and air-safety aids beyond anything 
now conceived will become realities. Weather 
forecasting will be immeasurably improved 
through the study of cloud patterns on a plane- 
tary scale. Even weather control through the use 
of space platforms may be a possibility. 

We are also told that the impact of new knowl- 
edge gained from studies conducted from such 
vantage points may have a revolutionary effect 
on medicine, nutrition, agriculture, food preserva- 
tion, and other fields intimately connected with 
man’s welfare. 

These are but a few of the breathtaking pros- 
pects which this age may open up. Do they not 
represent a prize worth attaining—for all man- 
kind? This prize is within the reach of man, pro- 
vided international agreement can be achieved on 
the peaceful exploitation of outer space as pro- 
posed by the President and Secretary Dulles. 
The question now is how best to achieve such 
agreement. Naturally a prime requisite is Soviet 
willingness to cooperate. 

We hope that the announcement made by the 
Soviet Union last week presages a somewhat more 
positive attitude toward the repeated efforts of 
the United States over the past 14 months to move 
toward agreement on the peaceful uses of outer 
space. The fact that the Soviets have tied in un- 
related conditions with their proposals on outer 
space, however, is not encouraging. Nevertheless, 
their proposals on space will require and will re- 
ceive the most careful study by the United States. 

Unfortunately sovereign states cannot always 
be counted upon to do the logical thing. It would 
seem logical, however, to try to agree upon cer- 
tain fundamentals now while our activities in 
outer space are just beginning. Once the great 
powers have moved further into outer space, their 
positions may become hardened and it may be 
far more difficult to secure agreement. We can 
see the danger ahead; now is the time to avert it. 

One thing we will need to do is to develop some 
simple rules of conduct for the use of outer space. 
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We have such rules for the use of the high seas 
and for the air space above us. But the creation 
of rules for the use of outer space is a far more 
complex matter. One has only to consider the 
terrific speed by which a satellite circles about the 
earth, passing over many countries in its flight. 
What rights do the states launching such missiles 
have to use outer space? And what rights, if any, 
do the states have over which the satellites pass? 
Is it feasible to claim jurisdiction over space that 
never stands still over any nation? One has only 
to raise these questions to realize their complexity. 

It would be tragic indeed if outer space were 
used in such a way as to intensify the arms race 
and magnify even further the danger that could 
come to mankind from the uncontrolled use of 
missiles and nuclear weapons in outer space. 
Achievement of the possibilitiés inherent in the 
conquering of outer space would have a tremen- 
dous effect on the relations between nations. The 
scientific and material advantages would benefit 
all mankind. The demonstration of good faith 
and good will provided by cooperation on both 
sides of the Iron Curtain would materially assist in 
the relaxation of tensions which now grip the 
world. 


The Challenge of Disarmament 

In this connection one logically thinks of the 
problem of disarmament. The quest for agree- 
ment on this most complex of man’s problems be- 
comes increasingly a race between time and catas- 
trophe—and time may be running out. The 
United States record in this quest is one of earnest 
endeavor. The record spreads over more than a 
decade and has been punctuated by such United 
States initiatives as the offer we made in 1946 to 
internationalize atomic energy and President 
Eisenhower’s “open skies” proposal made at the 
Geneva Summit Conference in 1955. This same 
record consists of months, in fact years, of patient 
negotiation in the United Nations to arrive at 
some reasonable accommodation which will pro- 
vide an effective system of limitation and control 
of all types of armaments, conventional as well as 
nuclear. 

The subcommittee of the United Nations Dis- 
armament Commission met last year in London 
71 times over a period of 514 months, the longest 
session in its history. During these months of 
difficult negotiations apparent progress was being 
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made in narrow.ag the areas of disagreement be- 
tween the Soviet Union and the West. There ap- 
peared to be some reason for hope that a limited 
first-stage agreement could be arrived at which 
would eliminate the danger of surprise attack and 
lessen the threat of nuclear war. New and prac- 
tical proposals to this end were advanced by the 
United States, the United Kingdom, France, and 
Canada. 

Then came an abrupt hardening of the Soviet 
attitude. When the Western proposals were in- 
troduced, the Soviets refused to discuss them in 
the subcommittee. Nevertheless, the proposals 
were overwhelmingly endorsed by the General 
Assembly last November.’ As a conciliatory 
gesture and as an expression of its earnest desires 
to have disarmament talks resumed, the Assembly 
agreed to expand the Disarmament Commission 
from 12 to 25 members. The Soviet response was 
to serve notice that it would boycott any future 
meetings of the Disarmament Commission and its 
subcommittee. 

The Soviet Union has sought to make consider- 
able propaganda of its easy slogan of “ban the 
bomb.” We, however, are not interested in 


slogans. We seek an effective disarmament pro- 
gram. To us, this means control and control 


means inspection. To us, the manufacture of 
nuclear weapons—not merely the cessation of nu- 
clear tests—is the heart of the problem. 

However, in spite of Soviet intransigence, we 
shall persist in concert with our NATO allies and 
other members of the United Nations in our ef- 
forts to arrive at a reasonable solution which will 
give to man everywhere freedom from anxiety 
and an opportunity to pursue the arts of peace. 
We hope to persuade even the Soviets that this 
would be in their own interests as well. For that, 
in the last analysis, is what we seek—security for 
all. 

The immediate problem is to get serious dis- 
armament talks under way once again. This is 
our objective. With this in mind the United 
States earlier this month, and after consultations 
with other United Nations members, suggested 
informally to the Soviet representatives at the 
United Nations steps which could lead to an early 
resumption of the discussions and also insure the 
continuing responsibility of the United Nations 


* Ibid., Dec. 16, 1957, p. 961. 
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in this field. We suggested to the U.S.S.R. that 
the enlarged Disarmament Commission hold dis- 
cussions in line with the resolution adopted by an 
overwhelming majority of the Assembly in 1957. 
We believe that the Disarmament Commission 
should meet in spite of the Soviet Government’s 
announced intention to boycott such a meeting. 
In addition, the United States also proposed to 
the U.S.S.R. that, if the Disarmament Commis- 
sion discussions were unproductive, a procedural 
meeting of the Security Council should be con- 
vened in order to insure a proper link between 
the United Nations and any disarmament ne- 
gotiations which might be held later. As you 
may recall, the Security Council, under the terms 
of the charter, is charged with the responsibility 
of achieving a regulation of armaments. Con- 
sideration of the problem by the Council would 
snable it to adopt appropriate procedural steps 
which could lead to an early resumption of the 


‘talks in other channels. These steps, rather than 


blocking the way to resuming the discussions, 
actually would pave the way and increase the 
possibility for serious negotiations. 

The opposition of the Soviet Union to the re- 
sumption of discussions in the Disarmament Com- 
mission constitutes a continued defiance of the 
General Assembly’s resolution. The U.S.S.R. in 
refusing to consider disarmament, even on a pro- 
cedural basis, appears to no longer regard the 
United Nations as the responsible channel for 
dealing with the problem. We, for our part, are 
not willing to abandon the United Nations in its 
quest to find means to resume the disarmament 
talks.® 


The Summit Meeting 

The Soviet Government ostensibly desires a 
heads-of-government meeting for a discussion of 
a number of pressing international issues, includ- 
ing the disarmament question. I can assure you 
that the United States is ready to take part in 
such a meeting if advance preparations provide 
evidence that high-level talks would lead to agree- 
ment. The agreements we seek are those which 
would actually resolve issues, Jessen international 
tensions, and respond to the hopes of men 
everywhere. 4 


* For text of a U.S. statement on resumption of disarma- 
ment talks, see ibid., Mar. 31, 1958, p. 516. 
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I do not need to point out that recent Soviet 
declarations relating to the disarmament problem 
are hardly calculated to attain these goals. How- 
ever, I can assure you that the United States will 
continue its efforts by every reasonable means to 
bring about a resumption of serious disarmament 
discussions. 

One can, of course, understand the basic reasons 
Soviet leaders are so attached to the idea of a 
summit meeting. Mr. Khrushchev, in particular, 
has persistently sought to identify himself with 
the world’s quest for peace. A summit meeting 
would provide him with the most solemn and in- 
fluential forum for him to repeat his pronounce- 
ments about world peace. Even if no agreement 
were reached, this exercise would be of consider- 
able value to the Soviet cause. 

We and our allies, on our part, recognize the 
dangers as well as the possible advantages that 
might flow from holding a summit conference. 
We do not want such a meeting to increase ten- 
sions rather than reduce them. We do not want 
it to spread disillusionment and misunderstand- 
ing. We have made it unmistakably clear, there- 
fore, that we would be willing to participate in a 
summit conference provided there is good evidence 
that fruitful results can be obtained. 

It would seem to me that there are at least two 
prerequisites for such a meeting: First of all, there 
must, of course, be some agreement upon the items 
to be discussed. Secondly, there should be suffi- 
cient exploration of these items in advance of the 
conference to indicate that positive results can be 
achieved. 


The U.N. and Political Challenges 


If it is true that the United Nations is essential 
in meeting the technological challenges of the new 
age, it is more vital than ever as a forum in which 
political challenges can be placed in their proper 
perspective and adjusted on the basis of reasonable 
compromise. 

The society of nations, as I said earlier, is still 
characterized by the existence of sovereign, inde- 
pendent states, the principal new factor being that 
there are more of them. More than 20 new na- 
tions have achieved their sovereignty since the end 
of World War II. The United Nations, as you 
know, was established in 1945 with 51 member 
states. Its roster had risen to 60 by 1955 and by 
last year to a total of 82 members. The recent 
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merger of Egypt and Syria has, of course, reduced 
this number by one, that is, to 81 members at pres- 
ent. Accordingly, the political problems arising 
from the conflicts of national interests of these new 
sovereign states have increased proportionately. 
The United Nations has played a fundamental role 
in dealing with these new issues. 

Consider, for example, how the United Nations 
has been dealing with the Tunisian crisis. Here 
is a really serious situation containing all the 
political characteristics of the new era in which we 
live—nationalism, anticolonialism, and Soviet im- 
perialism seeking fertile ground to extend its 
harmful influence. Tensions were running ex- 
tremely high. The incident which touched off the 
crisis occurred on February 8th. The Security 
Council met on February 18th.”. The conflict was 
channelized into the United Nations, and quiet 
and effective diplomacy persuaded Tunisia and 
France to accept the good offices of the United 
States and the United Kingdom to assist the par- 
ties to resume peaceful negotiations. 

The significance of the United Nations role in 
the crisis was aptly described by Ambassador 
James J. Wadsworth, who declared that 


It is . . . a good augury for the future that the parties 
to the proceedings now before this Council are endeavor- 
ing, as suggested by article 33, to settle peacefully the 
differences noted in their cross-submissions to the Coun- 
cil and the other outstanding problems between them by 
means of their own choice. 


I agree; it is indeed a “good augury,” not only 
in the Tunisian crisis but in a larger sense for the 


future. The Security Council and article 33 of 
the charter have proved invaluable instruments 
in dealing with situations which are likely to en- 
danger the maintenance of peace and security. 
The vital role of the Security Council also was 
clearly demonstrated in the case of the Egyptian- 
Sudanese border dispute. While the elements of 
this issue were quite obscure and were different 
from those in the Tunisian crisis, the fact is that 
the Security Council dealt effectively with a dan- 
gerous situation threatening the peace in the area. 
Here was a complicated border dispute which 
suddenly erupted between a newly sovereign na- 
tion and an old one. On January 29 Egypt re- 
quested that the Sudan Government hand over 
certain border territories. The Arab Union 
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plebiscite was to take place on February 20, and 
the Sudan parliamentary elections were to take 
place on February 28. Acrimonious charges in- 
volving alleged troop movements and seizures were 
leveled from both sides. Tension rose. On 
February 20 the Sudanese Representative at the 
United Nations lodged a complaint with the Secre- 
tary-General. The Security Council met on 
February 21, only 24 hours later.® 

In the meantime the Egyptian Government had 
indicated that it did not intend to conduct the 
plebiscite in the disputed area. Moreover, after 
a short debate in the Council, the Egyptian Repre- 
sentative announced Egypt’s willingness to nego- 
tiate with the Sudan in the spirit of article 33 
after the Sudanese elections. Council action, 
therefore, had a moderating influence, and peace- 
ful conditions prevail at the moment. 

These two recent issues demonstrate the ver- 
satility of the United Nations machinery in deal- 
ing quickly and effectively with the political 
stresses and strains inherent in the new age. In 
both instances passion gave way to moderation 
and potential violence to peaceful discussion. Op- 
portunity for reasonable accommodation was af- 
forded in the one case through use of “good offices” 
and in the other through negotiation between the 
parties themselves. The existence of the United 
Nations and its machinery had a significant in- 
fluence on the situation. What is even more im- 
portant is the fact that in both cases the Security 
Council still remains seized of the question and 
can bring further useful influence to bear, if need 
be, for peaceful settlement. 

I am convinced that the versatility of the 
United Nations demonstrated in these two crises 
can be exploited further and the utility of the 
United Nations proportionately increased pro- 
vided there is a willingness among its members 
to resort to its machinery instead of to the trust 
of force. 


The Changing Role of the United Nations 

If the machinery of the United Nations is to be 
fully utilized, we first must recognize that it has 
changed in responding to new political conditions. 
In this way we can better assess how it may be 
adapted to fulfill its purpose, namely “to save 
succeeding generations from the scourge of war.” 


* Ibid., Mar. 24, 1958, p. 491. 
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As you may recall, the role of the United Na- 
tions, as originally envisaged, was enforcement of 
the peace. The Security Council was designed as 
the action arm of the United Nations for this pur- 
pose. However, the cleavages between the Soviet 
orbit and the free world over a 10-year period and 
an endless use of the veto by the U.S.S.R. seriously 
crippled the effectiveness of the Security Council. 
The Assembly gradually assumed greater impor- 
tance in this field, particularly in view of its in- 
creased membership. 

For example, it was the General Assembly which 
created the United Nations Emergency Force, 
which has been so effective as an influence for peace 
in the Gaza Strip and Sharm-el-Sheikh area. The 
charter wisely provided that the General Assem- 
bly could “discuss any questions or any matters 
within the scope of the present Charter or relating 
to the powers and functions of any organs pro- 
vided for in the present Charter. ...” This has 
enabled the Assembly, backed up by its increased 
membership, to assume a role far more potent than 
that originally foreseen. This development is an 
example of the vitality and adaptability of the 
United Nations in responding to the changing po- 
litical facts of life. 

But the increased importance of the Assembly 
need not detract from the continued need to re- 
vitalize the Security Council. This prompted 
President Eisenhower in his letter of January 12 
to Premier Bulganin to propose that “. .. we 
should make it the policy of our two governments 
at least not to use veto power to prevent the Se- 
curity Council from proposing methods for the 
pacific settlement of disputes pursuant to Chapter 
VI.” By such action the United Nations would 
be strengthened and would become, as the Presi- 
dent suggested, “the effective instrument of peace 
and justice that was the original design.” 

In this connection I might recall that the United 
States as early as 1948 submitted to the Interim 
Committee of the General Assembly concrete and 
detailed proposals designed to improve the func- 
tioning of the Security Council. Unfortunately, 
however, the Soviets were unwilling to consider 
any categories of questions on which they would 
agree not to use the veto. We hope that in the 
months ahead the Soviets will see the wisdom of 
strengthening the United Nations by agreeing to a 
restriction of the veto with respect to the peaceful 
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settlement of disputes. The cause of world peace 
would profit immensely if the Soviet Union would 
permit the Security Council to play the effective 
role which the framers of the charter intended. 


Concluding Comments 


It is clear to me that the United Nations has 
served the interests of the United States and world 
peace. As an instrument of collective security it 
repelled Communist aggression successfully in 
Korea. In the field of pacific settlement it has 
alleviated many disputes containing the seeds of 
It has provided us with a powerful forum 
to present our viewpoint and refute Soviet propa- 
ganda. It has channeled national aspirations to- 
ward independence or self-government through 
evolutionary processes. It has made modest but 
constructive attacks on the root causes of war— 
economic, social, and cultural—through the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, the Human Rights 
Commission, and the specialized agencies and the 
technical assistance program. 

It is equally clear that the United Nations has 
shown a remarkable capacity to adjust to rapidly 
changing political and economic conditions. It 
has demonstrated that it is a flexible organization 
that can be adapted to the new age that is upon us. 
It is not too much to say that it can, with intelli- 
gent leadership, do a great deal to help give shape 
and order to the political landscape of this new 
era upon which we are entering. 

But the United Nations is, after all, an organi- 
zation of sovereign states. It can do no more than 
its member states are willing to have it do. We 
must, therefore, look ahead with the wisdom and 
the imagination which the times require. We 
must give to the United Nations the vitality it 
needs to nurture and encourage peace in a world 
in which change is both frequent and profound. 

In this respect we would do well to recall the 
words of Abraham Lincoln in another era of 
great challenge: 


war. 


We shall nobly save or meanly lose the last best hope 
of earth. 

The United Nations, with all its imperfections, 
remains the best hope of earth for the achievement 
of world peace. It is up to us, and the other 
members of the United Nations, to bring that 
hope to its full fruition. 
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Germany Extends Deadline 
for Restitution Claims 


Press release 171 dated April 4 


The American Embassy at Bonn has reported 
that the deadline for filing claims under the Fed- 
eral Law for the Settlement of Monetary Restitu- 
tion Claims against the German Reich has been 
extended to December 31, 1958." 

The law which has now been extended modi- 
fied the German Federal Restitution Law and 
opened the way for the filing of certain categories 
of monetary restitution claims by former Nazi 
persecutees who have been unable to obtain com- 
pensation under previous legislation. The modi- 
fications relate to claims arising from unlawful 
taking by certain German entities of tangible or 
intangible property which at the time of the tak- 
ing was “identifiable” within the meaning of resti- 
tution legislation but which cannot be restituted 
because of loss, damage, or deterioration. The 
modifications are believed to be of particular in- 
terest to individuals who sustained losses due to 
confiscation of identifiable property outside West 
Germany which property was subsequently sent 
into West Germany or Berlin. The development 
is considered of significance in cases where special 
levies or discriminatory taxes were collected 
through seizure of such property. Knowledge of 
the final location of the property is not required.? 


President Determines Tariff Quota 
on Wool-Fabric Imports for 1958 


White House Announcement 


White House press release dated March 7 


The President has determined the application 
for 1958 of the tariff quota on imports of most 
woolen and worsted fabrics established by his 
proclamation of September 28, 1956,° which in- 
voked the so-called Geneva wool-fabric reserva- 
tion. At the same time, the President noted the 
many problems involved in the wool-fabric tariff 


*For background, see BuLietin of Oct. 7, 1957, p. 581. 

? The Department of State has available an information 
sheet giving further details of the German legislation 
which will be furnished upon request. 

* For text, see BULLETIN of Oct. 8, 1956, p. 556. 





quota for the domestic woolen industry, for Amer- 
ican clothing manufacturers, and for importers, 
and requested the Trade Policy Committee, 
through its chairman, the Secretary of Commerce, 
to undertake a special review of the alternatives 
to the present arrangements under which wool- 
fabric tariffs are applied. 

Pursuant to his 1956 proclamation the Presi- 
dent notified the Secretary of the Treasury of his 
decision that the “breakpoint” of the tariff quota 
is to be 14.2 million pounds for 1958. 

Until 1958 imports reach the breakpoint, the 
rates of duty remain at 30¢ or 3714¢ per pound 
(depending upon the nature of the fabric) plus 
20 percent or 25 percent ad valorem (again de- 
pending upon the nature of the fabric). Imports 
during 1958 in excess of the breakpoint will be 
subject to an ad valorem duty of the full 45 per- 
cent allowed by the Geneva reservation. The spe- 
cific duty (cents per pound) is not affected. The 
President amended the 1956 proclamation to pro- 
vide that the overquota rate shall be 30 percent 
for imports of handwoven fabrics less than 30 
inches wide and for imports of “religious” fabrics. 

If imports during 1958 exceed 14.2 million 
pounds, the higher rates of duty will go into ef- 
fect for the remainder of 1958, terminating at the 
end of 1958. 

The Geneva wool-fabric reservation is a right 
that was reserved by the United States in a 1947 
multilateral trade agreement at Geneva. Under 
that reservation the ad valorem rates of duty ap- 
plicable to most woolen and worsted fabrics en- 
tering the country may be increased when such 
imports, in any year, exceed an amount deter- 
mined by the President to be not less than 5 per- 
cent of the average annual United States produc- 
tion of similar fabrics for the three preceding cal- 
endar years. The 1947 tariff concession and the 
reservation apply to woolen and worsted fabrics 
dutiable under paragraphs 1108 and 1109 (a) of 
the Tariff Act of 1930, as modified. Most woolen 
and worsted fabrics entering the United States are 
dutiable under these paragraphs. The Presi- 
dent’s action applies only to imports of such 
fabrics. 

In considering this matter the President had 
the advice of the Trade Policy Committee and 
other departments and agencies of the executive 
branch. 
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Letter to the Secretary of Commerce 


Marcu 7, 1958 


Dear Mr. Secretary: Under the so-called 
Geneva Wool Fabric Reservation, I have deter- 
mined the 1958 breakpoint for the tariff quota 
established by Proclamation 3160 of September 
28,1956. I have also modified that Proclamation 
with respect to certain special fabrics. 

In considering this matter, I am impressed once 
more with the many problems involved in the ap- 
plication of the wool fabric tariff quota. I am 
also mindful of the various proposals for meeting 
these problems that have been advanced by the 
domestic woolen industry, American clothing 
manufacturers, and importers. As you know, 
these proposals have included suggestions for 
varying the duty, applying the tariff quota, or 
computing separate breakpoints on a fabric cate- 
gory or periodic basis. 

I am aware of the difficulties that have con- 
fronted the Trade Policy Committee in consider- 
ing these proposals, such as the fact that the appli- 
cation of the tariff quota on a fabric basis would 
be contrary to the Reservation. Clearly, more 
work is needed on these questions. Accordingly, 
I approve the recommendation of the Trade Pol- 
icy Committee in this respect and request a special 


review and early report to me of the alternatives 
to the present arrangements under which wool 
fabric tariffs are applied. 

Sincerely, 


Dwicut D. EIssENHOWER 


The Honorable Stncitarr WEEKs 
Secretary of Commerce 
Washington, D.C. 


Letter to the Secretary of the Treasury 


Marca 7, 1958 

Dear Mr. Secretary: Proclamation No. 3160 
of September 28, 1956, as amended by the procla- 
mation of March 7, 1958, provides for the increase 
of the ad valorem part of the duty in the case of 
any of the fabrics described in item 1108 or item 
1109 (a) in Part I of Schedule XX to the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (Geneva—1947) 
or in item 1109 (a) in Part I of that Schedule 
(Torquay—1951) entered, or withdrawn from 
warehouse, for consumption in any calendar year 
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following December 31, 1957, in excess of a quan- 
tity to be notified by the President to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. 

Pursuant to paragraph 1 of that proclamation, 
as amended, I hereby notify you that for the calen- 
dar year 1958 the quantity of such fabrics on 
imports in excess of which the ad valorem part 
of the rate will be increased as provided for in the 
seventh recital of that proclamation, as amended, 
shall be 14,200,000 pounds. 

On the basis of presently available information, 
I find this quantity to be not less than 5 per 
centum of the average annual production in the 
United States during the three immediately pre- 
ceding calendar years of fabrics similar to such 
fabrics. Although it is believed that the final 
statistics will not alter this finding, in the event 
that they do, I shall notify you as to the revised 
quantity figure. 

Sincerely, 
Dwicut D. E1sENHOWER 


The Honorable Rosert B. ANDERSON 
Secretary of the Treasury 
Washington, D.C. 


Proclamation 3225‘ 


AMENDMENT OF PROCLAMATION No. 3160 RELATING TO 
CERTAIN WOOLEN TEXTILES 


1. WueEreEasS, by Proclamation No. 3160 of September 28, 
1956 (3 CFR, 1956 Supp., p. 44), the President announced 
the invocation by the Government of the United States of 
America of the reservation contained in the note to item 
1108 in Part I of Schedule XX annexed to the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (61 Stat. (pt. 5) A 11, 
A 1274), and proclaimed that the ad valorem part of the 
rate applicable to fabrics described in item 1108 or item 
1109 (a) in Part I of Schedule XX to the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade (61 Stat. (pt. 5) A 1274), or 
in item 1109 (a) in Part I of Schedule XX to the Torquay 
Protocol to the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(3 UST (pt. 1) 615, 1186), entered, or withdrawn from 
warehouse, for consumption in excess of certain quantities 
would be 45 per centum; and 

2. WuereEas I find that, effective January i, 1958, it 
will be appropriate to carry out the said General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade that the ad valorem part of 
the rate be 30 per centum ad valorem in the case of any 
of the fabrics described in the said item 1108 or 1109 (a) 
in Part I of Schedule XX to the said General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade which are described in paragraph 


493 Fed. Reg. 1687. 
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(a) of the seventh recital of the said proclamation of 
September 28, 1956, as amended by paragraph 2 of this 
proclamation: 

Now, THEREFORE, I, Dwicut D. E1seNHOWER, President 
of the United States of America, acting under and by vir- 
tue of the authority vested in me by the Constitution and 
the Statutes, including section 350 of the Tariff Act of 1930, 
as amended (ch. 474, 49 Stat. 943; ch. 269, 59 Stat. 410; 
ch. 169, 69 Stat. 162; 19 U. S. C. 1351) do proclaim that 
the said proclamation of September 28, 1956, is hereby 
amended as follows: 

1. The sixth recital is deleted. 

2. The seventh recital is amended to read as follows: 


“7. WHEREAS I find that following December 31, 1957, 
until otherwise proclaimed by the President, it will be ap- 
propriate to carry out the trade agreements specified in 
the first and third recitals of this proclamation that 

“(a) the ad valorem part of the rate be 30 per centum 

ad valorem in the case of any of the fabrics de- 
scribed in the said item 1108 or item 1109 (a) in 
Part I of Schedule XX to the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade set forth in the second recital 
of this proclamation which are 
“(i) hand-woven fabrics with a loom width of less 
than 30 inches, or 
“(ii) serges, weighing not over 6 ounces per square 
yard, and nuns’ veilings and other woven fab- 
rics, weighing not over 4 ounces per square 
yard; all of the foregoing described in this 
clause (ii) wholly or in chief value of wool of 
the sheep, valued at over $4 per pound, in solid 
colors, imported to be used in the manufacture 
of apparel for members of religious orders, and 
“(b) that the ad valorem part of the rate be 45 per 
centum ad valorem in the case of any other of 
the fabrics described in the said item 1108 or 
item 1109 (a), or in the case of any of the fabrics 
described in the said item 1109 (a) in Part I of 
Schedule XX to the Torquay Protocol set forth in 
the fourth recital of this proclamation, 
excepting in each case articles dutiable at rates applicable 
to such fabrics by virtue of any provision of the Tariff Act 
of 1930, as amended, other than paragraph 1108 or 1109 
(a) if any of the foregoing fabrics described in this 
recital are entered, or withdrawn from warehouse, for 
consumption in any calendar year after that total aggre- 
gate quantity by weight of such fabrics which shall have 
been notified by the President to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and published in the Federal Register, has been 
so entered or withdrawn during such calendar year; 
which quantity the President shall have found to be not 
less than 5 per centum of the average annual production 
in the United States during the three immediately preced- 
ing calendar years of fabrics similar to such fabrics; and” 


3. Paragraph 1 is amended to read as follows: 


‘1. In order to carry out the said trade agreements 
specified in the first and third recitals of this proclama- 
tion, until otherwise proclaimed by the President, the ad 
valorem part of the rate which shall be applied to the 
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said fabrics described in the seventh recital of this proc- 
lamation entered, or withdrawn from warehouse, for 
consumption in excess of a quantity notified to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury pursuant to that recital shall be 
the percentage ad valorem specified for such fabrics in the 
recital ;” 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand and 
caused the Seal of the United States of America to be 
affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington this seventh day of 
March in the year of our Lord nineteen hundred 
and fifty-eight, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the one hundred and 


eighty-second. 
By the President: 
CHRISTIAN A. HERTER 
Acting Secretary of State 


[SEAL] 
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Current Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Finance 
Articles of agreement of the International Finance Cor- 
poration. Done at Washington May 25, 1955. Entered 
into force July 20, 1956. TIAS 3620. 
Signature and acceptance: Federation of Malaya, March 
20, 1958. 


BILATERAL 


Colombia 

Agricultural commodities agreement under title I of the 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954, as amended (68 Stat. 455; 7 U. S. C. 1701-1709), 
with memorandum of understanding and exchange of 
notes. Signed at Bogota March 14, 1958. Entered into 
force March 14, 1958. 


Jordan 

Agreement amending the agreement of July 10 and Sep- 
tember 24, 1956 (TIAS 3663) relating to an investment 
guaranty program, and providing war risk guaranties 
under section 413 (b) (4) of the Mutual Security Act 
of 1954, as amended (68 Stat. 832, 847; 22 U. S. C. 
1933). Effected by exchange of notes at Amman No- 
vember 20, 1957, and February 22, 1958. Entered into 
force February 22, 1958. 


Philippines 

Agreement concerning claims arising in connection with 
SEATO maneuvers during March and April 1957. 
Effected by exchange of aide memoire at Manila Feb- 
ruary 6, 1957. Entered into force February 6, 1957. 
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DEPARTMENT AND FOREIGN SERVICE 











Designations 


Aaron 8. Brown as Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
Personnel, effective April 3. 

Leon L. Cowles as Deputy Director of Personnel, ef- 
fective April 3. 

Donald Edgar as Deputy Director of the International 
Educational Exchange Service, effective April 7. 

Henry 8. Villard as U.S. Representative to Interna- 
tional Organizations and U.S. Consul General at Geneva, 
Switzerland. (For biographic details, see press release 
173 dated April 4.) 





PUBLICATIONS 











Recent Releases 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. Address 
requests direct to the Superintendent of Documents, 
except in the case of free publications, which may be 
obtained from the Department of State. 


General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. TIAS 3930. 
95 pp. 30¢. 


Protocol amending the preamble and parts II and III of 
the agreement of October 30, 1947, between the United 
States of America and Other Governments—Done at 
Geneva March 10, 1955. Entered into force in part Oc- 
tober 7, 1957. 


International Sugar Protocol. TIAS 3937. 79 pp. 30¢. 


Between the United States of America and Other Govy- 
ernments, amending agreement of October 1, 1953—Dated 
at London December 1, 1956. Entered into force with 
respect to the United States of America September 25, 
1957. 


Customs Convention on the Temporary Importation of 
Private Road Vehicles. TIAS 3943. 106 pp. 35¢. 


Between the United States of America and Other Govern- 
ments—Opened for signature at the Headquarters of the 
United Nations, New York, June 4, 1954. Entered into 
force December 15, 1957. 


Friendship, Commerce and Navigation. TIAS 3947. 65 
pp. 25¢. 
Treaty and protocol between the United States of America 


and the Republic of Korea—Signed at Seoul November 
28, 1956. Entered into force November 7, 1957. 


Surplus Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 3959. 7 pp. 
10¢. 


Agreement, with memorandum of understanding and note, 
between the United States of America and Greece— 
Signed at Athens December 18, 1957. Entered into force 
December 18, 1957. 
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American Republics 

The American Discovery of America (Rubottom) 

Dr. Milton Eisenhower To Visit Central America . 

Atomic Energy 

Secretary Dulles’ News Conference of April 1 

U.S. Views on Soviet Announcement of Cessation 
of Bomb Tests (Department statement, text of 
Soviet decree) 

White House Lists Senbe Proposals Rejected. or 
Ignored by U.S.S.R. Be sor, sie cae eats 

Claims and Property. Germany Extends Deadline 
for Restitution Claims ee ee a 

Department and Foreign Service. Designations 
(Brown, Cowles, Edgar, Villard) 

Disarmament 

Secretary Dulles’ News Conference of April 1 . 

The United Nations: Challenges of a New Age 
(Wilcox) 

White House Lists Some Prewesate Rejected or 
Ignored by U.S.S.R. Pidtey Se Goh ba 

Economic Affairs. President Determines Tariff 
Quota on Wool-Fabric Imports for 1958 (texts 
of letters, proclamation) on sieeke 

Educational Exchange. The American Discovery of 
America (Rubottom) re ge 

France. Western Powers Issue Declaration on 
Summit Meeting (3-power declaration, Bulganin 
letter, Soviet aide memoire) rad 

Germany. Germany Extends Deadline or Resti- 
tution Claims 

Ghana. Ghana Risin’ itebibiement of U.S. 
Operations Mission By, 5 eer 

International Organizations and Conferences. 
Villard designated U.S. Representative to Inter- 
national Organizations . 

Mutual Security 

Ghana Requests Establishment of U.S. Operations 
Mission . Seated Bl SN RUNS Ah sity oc 

The United sible: Challenges of a New Age 
( Wilcox ) “sae 

U.S. Operations mheben To Be Onenaea in tien 

North Atlantic Treaty Organization. Ninth Anni- 
versary of NATO 


Presidential Documents. President Determines 
Tariff Quota on Wool-Fabric Imports for 1958 


Publications. Recent Releases 


Science. The United Nations: Challenges of a New 
Age (Wilcox) 


Sudan. U.S. Operations Mission To Be ones in 
Sudan 


Switzerland. Villard designated U.S. Consul Gen- 
eral at Geneva . 

Treaty Information. Current Actions . 

U.S.S.R. 

Secretary Dulles’ News Conference of April 1 


The United Nations: Challenges of a New Age 
( Wilcox) 


Index 


U.S. Views on Soviet Announcement of Cessation 
of Bomb Tests (Department statement, text of 
Soviet decree) ; 

Western Powers Issue Declavation on Semis “Meet- 
ing (3-power declaration, Bulganin letter, Soviet 
aide memoire) ‘ 

White House Lists Some Peepesels Rejected or 
Tenored be U.eiGaee «ce ee ee oe we 

United Kingdom. Western Powers Issue Declara- 
tion on Summit Meeting (3-power declaration, 
Bulganin letter, Soviet aide memoire) 

United Nations. The United Nations: Challenges 
of a New Age (Wilcox) 


Name Inder 


srown, Aaron §S 
Bulganin, Nikolai 
Cowles, Leon L 

Dulles, Secretary . 
Edgar, Donald . 
Eisenhower, Milton 
Eisenhower, President . 
Rubottom, Roy R., Jr. 
Villard, Henry S 
Wilcox, Francis O 
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Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: March 31-April 6 


24 and 147 of March 25. 
No. Date Subject 


testing. 


meeting. 
*160 3/31 Educational exchange. 
*161 3/31 Educational exchange. 


(biographic details). 


gram and American Prosperity.” 
164 Dulles: news conference. 
7165 2 Manley appointment (rewrite). 
*166 4/2 Tth annual awards ceremony. 


Sudan (rewrite). 
U.K. 


Joint U.S—EURATOM statement. 
Dulles: 9th anniversary of NATO. 





Press releases may be obtained from the News 
Division, Department of State, Washington 25, D. C. 
Releases issued prior to March 31 which appear 
in this issue of the BULLETIN are Nos. 145 of March 


158 3/31 Department statement on nuclear 


159 3/31 Three-power declaration on summit 


167 S Economie assistance agreement with 


*168 4/2 ICA insures investment of U.S. firm in 





*162 3/31 Howe nominated Ambassador to Chile 


4163 4/1 Mann: “The Trade Agreements Pro- 





Germans extend date for filing restitu- 


tion claims. 
Delegation to ECE (rewrite). 
Villard designation (rewrite). 


Evans named Civil Servant of the 


Year. 


U.S. technical cooperation mission to 


Ghana. 


*Not printed. 
+Held for a later issue of the BULLETIN. 
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OFFICIAL BUSINESS 


North Atlantic Treaty Organization 


Meeting of Heads of Government 


Paris, December 1957 


TEXTS OF STATEMENTS 


The Heads of Government of the North Atlantic Treaty Organ- 
ization met in Paris from December 16 to 19, 1957, for the first top-level 
meeting of the North Atlantic Council since the founding of the 
Alliance more than 8 years before. They came together because they 
desired to increase the effectiveness of NATO in relation to current 
international political, military, and economic problems arising out of 
the policies of the Soviet Union. 

This new Department of State publication contains statements 
made by President Eisenhower and Secretary of State Dulles before 
and after the meeting; the addresses delivered by Prime Minister 
Bech, Premier Gaillard, and President Eisenhower at the opening 
public session ; the statements made by Secretary General Spaak and 
the Heads of Government at the first business session; and the Dec- 
laration and Communiqué issued on the final day. 

Copies of the publication may be purchased from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D.C., for 50 cents each. 


Publication 6606 50 cents 


Please send me copies of North Atlantic Treaty Organization Meet- 
ing of Heads of Government, Paris, December 1957. 


v 


Street Address: 


jibes aA Sala al aia tess dalle ace MGS ot 5. 
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